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To convince those who count... 
reach these 


LACE your message before the group of professional 


men from whom industry selects its top executive 


talent . . . professional engineers who direct America’s 
industrial and business life. The American Engineer is 
published specifically for the men you want to know about 
you—professional leaders who make up the Membership 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers. Your 


message will receive full attention in the pages of their own 


journal—The American Engineer. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE: 


J-V ASSOCIATES, 
274 MADISON AVENUE, 
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Letters 


Atomic Energy Jobs... 


Dear Editor: 

I was surprised to find upon reading your 
article in the June issue entitled, “June 
Graduates Enter A Booming Profession,” 
that the information contained in the origi- 
nal draft of this article concerning the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s vast engineer- 
ing operations was deleted. 

Speaking for our own organization, the 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, 
operating company for the gigantic atomic 
energy installations at Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee and Paducah, Kentucky, I would 
like to point out that we have openings for 
virtually every specialty in engineering. 
Especially needed are chemical, electrical, 
mechanical and metallurgical engineers. 

In its atomic energy installations, Carbide 
has all the problems connected with the 
maintenance and operations of a national 
laboratory as well as the plants engaged in 
production. In addition to these activities, 
there is design, development and construc- 
tion relating to the existing installations as 
well as new projects in the over-all atomic 
energy program. 

I feel that this information should be 
called to your readers’ attention in the in- 
terest of presenting a complete story. 

Dr. JAmMEs L. GABBARD 

Technical Personnel Office 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Company 

Post Office Box P 

Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


> We are happy to print Dr. Gab- 
bard’s letter calling attention to the 
many opportunities open to the engi- 
neer in the atomic energy field.— 
Editor. 


Johnston & Pt. 4... 


Dear Editor: 

I have read with profound interest the 
excellent article in the June issue of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER, written by Eric 
Johnston, Chairman of the International 
Development Advisory Board, and I think 
that our Society should do everything pos- 
sible to promote the successful develop- 
ment of Point Four in helping cooperative 
nations to help themselves in the manner set 
forth in that article. 

The American ENGINEER is a splendid 
magazine—it being one of a good number 
of publications to which I am a subscriber. 

ALFRED Broapwater, P.E., 
Cumberland, Md. 


> We wish to thank Reader Broad- 
water and the many others who wrote 
concerning the Johnston story. Nearly 
one hundred readers indicated they 


would be interested in Point Four 
work. —Editor. 


More Pay the Answer . . . 


Dear Editor: 

Reference is made to the item by Engi- 
ner R. N. Barton in the “Professional 
Postscripts” feature in the June, 1952, issue 
of the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

In my 50 years of contacts with engi- 
neers, I would say that the average engi- 
neer in this country is an introvert, but not 
uncultured. 

The reason for this is readily seen and 
'0 me quite natural. It originates when the 
graduated engineer starts working for a 
salary less than a machinist’s helper, and is 
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aggravated when the young’ engineer 
marries and tries to raise a family on a 
salary less than the laborer’s pay. He does 
not get a chance to develop because of 
worry and overwork. 

The remedy for an engineer to grow in 
stature and to be of full value to his coun- 
try would be, as I see it, to pay him proper- 
ly as the man who instructs the laborer in 
what to do and how to do it, and in addi- 
tion, give him time to dream, to study, 
peruse newspapers and magazines, and a 
chance to acquaint himself with needed de- 
velopments in his community. 

Our AMERICAN ENGINEER is excellent. 
but could be much better if all registered 
engineers were able to think as I do— 
“Toin N.S.P.E. and work for the Society.” 
This Society has the right set-up, but if all 
engineers joined there would be plenty of 
changes in policy. 

O. S. Wittumsen. P.E., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Time To Go Fishing .. . 


Dear Editor: 

After practicing his profession for more 
than a quarter-century, it is most disillu- 
sioning for an engineer to learn that he has 
introduced into his work undue complexi- 
ties: that, to be brutally frank, he is quite 
unnecessary. On being acquainted with 
such facts, the engineer wonders whether 
he should divulge them to other struggling 
members of his profession, whether he 
should quietly fade away, or whether he 
should unobtrusively commit suicide. 

Recently IT had occasion to call upon a 
member of the architectural profession con- 
cerning the structural design of a large 
building. It was a structure to be built by 
the State, which means that tax money 
would be used to finance the project. Bein 
a harassed taxpayer, and believing that I 
could effect major economies in the cost of 
the structural frame, I had a sincere desire 
to mitigate the burden on all taxnayers. As 
so often happens, though, mv noble desires 
were effectively frustrated. But despite the 
resulting disillusionment, I learned a great 
deal about structural engineerine—many 
things which had been completely over- 
logked in my years of practice. Having a 
slight aversion for suicide, and not wishing 
to be selfish, I have decided to divulge the 
valuable information so generously con- 
veyed to me. 

For instance, how many engineers realize 
that a lot of figuring incident to determina- 
tion of the proper size of a steel beam is 
merely wasted effort? Are they aware that 
a 12”-I @ 318# is adequate for all loads 
and all spans? How, they may ask. is that 
so, since it is in serious conflict with struc- 
tural theory. The answer is obvious: A 12” 
I @ 31.8# has never failed. If such a beam 
has never failed, why isn’t it a safe one to 
use? I submit that such reasoning is abso- 
lutely irrefutable and usually emanates 
from one blessed with the most Socratic 
propaedeutics. 

When it comes to concrete, we should pro- 
ceed with caution, for it is a material which 
probably is not here to stay. It has not 
proved itself. In some particular places, 
however, it has a peculiar—perhaps a con- 
venient—adaptability. These places usually 
are cantilever retaining walls. But even 
here there is no need to “design” such 
walls. You simply make the footing width 
about .4 of the wall height. Then you place 
4+ round bars 6” o.c. in the tension face, 
letting one-half of them extend to the top 
of the wall, the other one-half stopping at 
mid-height. As to the wall thickness, 8” at 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A better job, a better life, a better future can be 
yours in California—at Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 

On the job, you enjoy increased pay; fine, mod- 
ern working conditions; association with top men 
in your profession—men who have helped build 
Lockheed’s reputation for leadership. 

Off the job, you live in a climate beyond com- 
pare —where outdoor living can be enjoyed the 
year around. 

In addition, Lockheed’s production rate and 
backlog of orders—for commercial as well as mili- 
tary aircraft insures your future. 


TRAINING CENTER HELPS YOU 
CONVERT TO AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING 


The step up to Aircraft Engineering isn’t as 
steep as you might expect. Aircraft experience 
isn’t necessary. Lockheed takes your 
experience, your knowledge of engineering 
principles, your aptitude and adapts them to 
aircraft work in its Engineer Training Center. 


You learn to work with closer tolerances. 
You become more weight-conscious. You may 
attend classes in the Training Center for 
three days—or six weeks. It depends on your 
background. But, always, you learn at full pay. 


NOTE TO ENGINEERS WITH FAMILIES: 


Housing conditions are excellent in the Los Angeles 
area. More than 40,000 rental units are available. 
Thousands of homes have been built since the 
war; huge tracts are under construction now. You 
will find the school system as good — from kinder- 
garten to college. 


Send today for free, illustrated brochure describ- 
ing life and work at Lockheed in Southern Califor. 
nia. Use handy coupon below. 


Mr. M. V. Mattson, Employment Manager Dept. AE-7 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Burbank, California 


Dear Sir: Please send me your brochure describing life 
and work at Lockheed. 


My name 


My address 


My city and state 


My occupation (type of engineer) 
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“Don’t be content with 


doing your duty. Do 
more than your duty. It 
is the horse that finishes 
a neck ahead that wins 


the race.” 


—Andrew Carnegie 


Kenneth E. Trombley, 
Editor 


David A. Heller, 
Staff Writer 


Arthur F. Beck, 
Business Manager 


€ 
George J. Nicastro, 


Chairman, Publications 


Committee, NSPE 
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AN American Engineer SPECIAL REPORT 


Res The Events Leading to the Exemption of Professional 


Engineers from Salary Controls 


@ All professional engineers employed in a professional capacity will be exempt from salary con- 
trols as of July 1, 1952 under the terms of final Congressional action on legislation to extend the 
Defense Production Act. 

This important development came in the closing days of the Congress and represents the cul- 
mination of a drive started and carried through by NSPE. 

As was pointed out on the floor of the Senate, NSPE made the only appearance before the com- 
mittee on behalf of professional engineers and outlined the effect of salary controls on the profession, 
and particularly on engineering firms, urging an amendment to place professional engineers on the 
same basis as that accorded doctors and lawyers. 

Following the hearings, the Senate committee reported a bill to extend the Defense Production 
Act for eight months, with a provision which is summarized in the following extract from the com- 
mittee report: 


@ “The provision of section 103 exempting professional engineers, certified public accountants, 
and architects from wage and salary stabilization was included in order to place these professional 
persons on the same basis as doctors and lawyers who were granted an exemption last year. Al- 
though the Salary Stabilization Board has authority to grant exemptions to these groups of profes- 
sionals, in response to your committee’s request to do so last year the Board responded that it has 
not felt that employment conditions have been such as to warrant administrative action. It is your 
committee’s judgment that it is only fair and equitable that engineers as well as certified public ac- 
countants and architects who are in private practice on a consultant fee basis should have for their 
employees the same advantage as physicians and lawyers. 

“The exemption is not qualified by the use of the word “licensed” inasmuch as practices vary 
from State to State with respect to recognition of what constitutes a professional employment, and 
which govern within the different States.” 


@ When the bill reached the Senate floor, Senator Blair Moody, (D., Mich.), objected to re- 
moving part of the profession from salary controls, contending it would permit consulting engineer- 
ing firms to “pirate” from industry. 

Senator John W. Bricker, (R., Ohio), sponsor of the original committee action, countered that 
the opposite situation existed; namely, that private engineering firms are losing their engineers to 
industry because industrial firms have a wider range of classifications for engineering positions and 
can place the newly-hired engineer in a higher classification to justify the increased pay. 

The Ohio Senator also pointed to the necessity of encouraging engineering students, stating that 
the amendment would encourage students to take engineering “. . . because they will know if they ob- 
tain a good education and properly prepare themselves they will get their just rewards either in in- 
dustry or in private engineering firms. 

He quoted extensively from the NSPE testimony in support of his arguments, objecting to 
assertions that the committee had not adequately studied the proposal on engineers. In reply to Sen- 
ator Moody, he stated, “The Senator from Michigan is entirely mistaken. There is testimony in the 
Record. Either the Senator from Michigan was not at the hearings or he has not read that testimony, 
for in the hearings there are four full pages of testimony which was given by the Executive Director 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers.” 


@® When other Senators also expressed the fear that exemption for engineers in consulting 
firms only would aggravate the engineering manpower situation, Senator Bricker stated his prefer- 
ence for removing salary controls for all professional engineers and offered an amendment to ac- 
complish this purpose. The Bricker amendment carried by a voice vote and remained in the bill as 
finally passed by the Senate. 

The legislation passed by the House did not contain any provision concerning lifting of salary 
controls for professional engineers and the question was thus presented to the conferees of the two 
houses. Just before the question went to conference, certain government officials brought pressure to 
bear to have the engineer exemption killed. NSPE advised the conferees. however, that the statements 
of the government officials were completely unjustified and presented arguments in favor of retaining 
the Senate provision. This view prevailed and the conferees adopted the Senate language without 
any change or comment. 

Both houses of Congress quickly adopted the conference report and now only the President’s sig- 
nature is needed for the finishing touch. The President actually has little choice but to sign the legis- 
lation even though the administration has many objections. Otherwise, there will be no controls on 
price, wages, or otherwise, as the Defense Production Act expired midnight June 30, 1952. 


® The Salary Stabilization Board must now develop regulations for determining who is a “pro- 
fessional engineer” and what work is in a “professional capacity.” Another provision of the legisla- 
tion refers to the definitions in the regulations under the Fair Labor Standards Act with reference to 
professional employees and others and this will most likely be the guidepost used by SSB in determin- 
ing professional qualifications and work of a professional nature. 
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Professional News in Capsule Form 


Erie Johnston Accepts NSPE Invitation to Speak at Centennial of Engineering ¢ 


Professional Engineers Are Best Defense Bond Buyers 


Eric Johnston, Chairman of 
the International Development 
Advisory Board, (Point 4) has 
given NSPE President L. L. 
Dresser a definite acceptance on 
the invitation offered to speak at 
the NSPE dinner meeting Sep- 
tember 5 in connection with the 
Centennial of Engineering. 

In addition to having held im- 
portant positions in business and 
government (President of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Price Stabilization Direc- 
tor, President of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association) Mr. Johnston 
is probably one of the nation’s 
most dynamic speakers. 


Another Point 4 development of in- 
terest to AMERICAN ENGINEER readers. 
The President has named Stanley An- 
drews to be Administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Mr. Andrews succeeds the late 
Dr. Henry G. Bennett, who died in 
an airplane crash last December 22. 
Mr. Andrews is from Arkansas and 
is an expert on agricultsral matters. 


Dr. Harold M. Dudley of 
the American Council of Com- 
mercial Laboratories advises that 
a new directory of members 
of his society of commercial test- 
ing laboratories is now off the 
presses and is available, free, to 
interested readers of the Ameri- 
can Engineer. Write Dr. Dudley 
at 4302 East-West Highway, 
Washington 14, D. C. 


% 


DeForest A. Matteson, jr., has 
been named Associate Technical 
Editor with the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. He is a gradu- 
ate of Carnegie Tech and was 
formerly a Technical Trainee 
with Bethlehem Steel. He is an 
affiliate of the Pittsburgh Chap- 


ter. 
* * * 


Britain must train more scientists 
and engineers if she is to pay her way 
and discharge her obligations as a 
great power, a recent annual report 
of the government’s Advisory Coun- 
cil on Scientific Policy says. 

The Council’s Committee on Scien- 


tific Manpower declared that unless 
productivity improved Britain could 
not hold her own in world markets 
against increasingly efficient competi- 
tors. The report called for more scien- 
tists and engineers in industry—“men 
who know how to apply the latest re- 
sults of scientific research into prac- 
tical problems of production.” 


% % 


Engineers are the best pur- 
chasers of defense bonds of anv 
professional group, points out 
Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., past Presi- 
dent of NSPE. Mr. Lawrie’s opin- 
ion is not based on professional! 
pride, but on an official report 
of the United States Treasury 
Department. The report, based 
on a direct mail campaign among 
virtually all professional groups, 
noted far more response among 
members of NSPE than among 
any other professional group. 

Results were: NSPE 6.06% 
response. Second was the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association with 
4.73%. The nrofessional archi- 
tects were third with 3.56%. The 
American Dental Association was 
fourth with 3.53%. Doctors, ac- 
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e@ Items of Interest 


countants, and other groups 


trailed behind. 
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The Convocation of the Centenniql 
of Engineering in Chicago, Septem. 
ber 3-13, will have delegates from all 
over the world. Latest to send word 
to General Manager Frank Edwards 
(an NSPE member) that they will 
come are two delegations from the 
Nationalist Chinese Government on 
Formosa. One will represent the 
Chiang Kai-shek Ministry of Eeo. 
nomic Affairs, the second, the Chinese 
Institute of Engineers. 

150 delegates will come from South 
America. One of the most spectacu. 
lar aspects of the celebration will be 
a stage presentation, “Adam t 
Atom.” The show will trace the con. 
tributions of the engineer from the 
time of the caveman to the present, 


% % 


The June 9 issue of Chemical 
and Engineering News contains a 
pix of NSPE Executive Director 
Paul H. Robbins testifying be. 
fore a Senate Armed Forces sub- 
committee on the Armed Force; 
Reserve Bill. Both Societies 
urged the lawmakers to require 
the armed forces to observe care 
in the recalling of reservists to 
avoid squandering America’s 
precious supply of professional 
and technical manpower. 
page 29 for NSPE’s full testi 


mony. 
* * * 


The President has just signed 
the extension of the Defense 
Production Act. This legislation 
frees all professional engineers 
employed in a professional ec 
pacity from further salary cor 
trols. For full story see Special 
Report in this issue. 

Worth noting — following 
statement by Senator Ralph EF. 
Flanders of Vermont, during 
Senate debate on PE exemption: 
“I. should like to say a Wl 
about the peculiar characteristi¢ 
of the engineer as compare 
with the best technical worker 
the shop. The professional eng 
neer does not simply perform 
routine duty, no matter how wel 
it must be done. He is a creative 
person, and we cannot app! 
salary controls to such a mai 
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The corn picker—another tribute to engineering genius. 


More Progress Has Been Made in Agriculture in the Last 25 Years 
than in All Previous Recorded Time. Much of This Progress 
Has Been the Result of The Work of Professional Engineers. 


FILLING AMERICA’S FOOD BASKET 


By VERNON H. BAKER, P.E., 
Research Associate Professor, Va. Polytechnic Institute, 


Member Virginia SPE and NSPE 


T the beginning of our nation’s history. it took ihe 
labor of more than five farm people to grow enough 

{A food to support a single person living in town. To- 
day, one farmer can grow enough food to sustain life 
for sixteen city people. 

This simple fact, unadorned, explains volumes about 
the progress of our art, culture, history and civilization. 

The engineer, more than any other single person, has 
been responsible for this astounding revolution in our 
way of life. The application of engineering to agriculture 
has grown to be a separate science within the last quarter 
century. 

What about this new science? What does it do? How 
does it operate ? 

In response to an invitation from the editor of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER, | will try to set forth some of the 
problems and areas of activity of the agricultural engi- 
ner. It is a fascinating story, worthy of American in- 
eenuity at its best, for agricultural engineering has pros- 
pered here as in no other nation in the world. 

Agriculture in the United States is in a fast moving 
revolution. Modern farming is now changing from a way 
of life and has joined the industrial class. It has been said 
that more progress has been made in Agriculture in ihe 
past twenty-five years than in all previous time. Engi- 
neers have had a great part in this progress. 

ne important difference between agricultural engineers 
and engineers of other specialties is that the agricultural 
‘gineer requires a knowledge of biologic processes in 
addition to a knowledge of mathematics and the pbysical 
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sciences. The American Society of Agricultural Engineers 
stresses this in defining what an agricultural engineer is 
and what he does. 

Agricultural engineering is the application of any and 
all branches of engineering to the extent that they may be 
used in farming, rural living, processing of farm prod- 
ucts, and such allied activities as malaria control and 
wild-life conservation. It draws largely on mechanical, 
electrical, structural, civil, and hydraulic engineering. 

Though agriculture is the oldest of the industries, agri- 
cultural engineering is one of the later branches of engi- 
neering to be recognized as such. In theory, at least, agri- 
cultural engineering began as long ago as the first crude 
plow with which primitive man tried to till a seedbed. 
But it remained for the newer states of a young nation to 
give it a name and a place in their educational system. 
The state colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts in 
Iowa and Nebraska were first to set up courses by that 
name. The American Society of Agricultural Engineers 


(ASAE) had its origin in December, 1907. 
AGRICULTURAL engineering is developing rapidly as 


a recognized field of professional engineering and no less 
than 17 state boards of engineering examiners recognize 
it in granting registration as a professional engineer. Fif- 
teen Agricultural Engineering departments have been ac- 
credited by the Engineering Council for Professional De- 
velopment. 

The ASAE lists five broad objectives of agricultural 
engineering: the economic betterment of farmers. pri- 
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marily by reduction of farm production costs, raising the 
standards of rural living, improving the conservation and 
management of agricultural resources, enhancing the se- 
curity and quality of the nation’s food and fiber supply, 
and making the farm a greater market for industrial prod- 
ucts and a greater source of industrial materials. 

Agricultural engineering is generally divided into sev- 
eral broad categories: the design and development of 
farm power and machinery, the design and construction 
of farm structures, rural electrification, soil and water 
conservation and rural industries and services. 

There is an interesting story behind each of these areas, 
and we will briefly look at some of the things engineers 
do and some of the things that need to be done in each. 

Sail and Water Control and Conservation is mainly the 
engineering of water management. It is the branch of ag- 
ricultural engineering which draws most freely on hy- 
draulic engineering with close cooperation with agrono- 
mist, foresters, and metorologist. 

American farmers have exploited practically all of the 
available virgin soil. Up until the last two generations, 
when a farmer “wore out” one plot of ground, he moved 
up to “new ground.” Erosion from improper land use has 
virtually ruined for further cultivation approximately 50 
million acres of United States crop land, and has left an- 
other 50 million acres severely damaged. More than half 
of the top soil already is gone from 100 million acres. 
There is only about 75 inillion acres in the country that 
is not subject to erosion; this includes land now in crops, 
pastures, and woodland. 

The soil is like a bank. The American people cannot 
continue to be prosperous by removing crops from the 
soil without putting something back into it. Our checking 
account will be overdrawn in a few generations if the 
scientists in engineering research do not concentrate more 
on soil conservation and develop new and inexpensive 
fertilizers to replace the depleted elements in the soil. 

Agricultural Engineers are now making intense investi- 
gations on how to prevent splash, sheet and gully erosion; 
however, there are many other problems that need to be 
solved. Such problems as the detachability and trans- 
portability of certain soils need to be studied further and 
recommendations made on preventative measures. New 
and inexpensive soil erosion prevention structures need 
to be designed. There is a great need for new machinery 
for placing drainage tile, a durable and economical drain- 
age tile, and a new and dependable mole plow for drain- 
ing wet land. The proper depth and spacing of drainage 
tile needs to be determined for various soils. 


EENGINEERING research workers are now investigating 
some of the problems confronting farmers who are try- 
ing to increase production by irrigation. Some of these 
problems are: to determine the optimum soil moisture 
percentage for a particular plant; to determine when irri- 
gation is complete for a particular crop; to what extent 
should an irrigated crop be cultivated; and to develop 
new sprinklers that will apply water uniformly. 

Farm Power and Machinery—Farm power generally 
means tractors. The prime mover on the farm, and per- 


Farm Structures 


haps the greatest engineering contribution to agricultuy 
is the tractor. Undoubtedly the most important farm mg. 
chine, the tractor made its initial appearance in the 1870, 
with a steam-powered variety in England. Big, cumbep. 
some, and awkward, the steamers nevertheless filled a 
important role in farming as a substitute for human ang 
animal power. Steam tractors lingered on until about 1995 

The coming of the automobile brought with it the ga. 
oline-powered tractor as a kind of corollary. By the time 
of World War I, the gas-powered tractor was firmly & 
tablished on America’s farms. 

Even if a farmer has the best land in the country and 
plenty of water and rainfall, he cannot produce enough 
raw materials to feed and clothe our people and others 
abroad unless he has adequate machinery. 

Power is useless without a means to apply it, and 
machine is useless without power to make it run. Powe 
and machinery are so closely related that it is practical 
to group them together. As used by agricultural eng. 
neers, power is any source of energy other than muscle, 
Farm power and machinery must generally operate mp 
der the most adverse conditions of weather, dirt, over 
load, etc. In general, power and machinery are the prod. 
ucts of the farm equipment industry. Plows (harros), 
seeders, planters, cultivators, haying machines, all kinds 
of harvesting machinery, and many processing machines 
such as the silage cutter, feed grinder, combine, cotton 
gin, etc. are included. 

Many farm equipment problems remain unsolved. 
Some of the equipment in the power and machinery field 
that should be developed or perfected are: bean harvesting 
equipment, vacuum harvester for small seeds, low capac 
ity chemical spray for weeds and insecticides, a further 
mechanization of sugar beet production, mechanical tree 
planter, tillage equipment, liquid and gaseous fertilizer 
placement machinery, peanut harvesting and drying equip 
ment, and the development of equipment for the mechani- 
zation of tobacco and cotton. Some excellent work has 
been done on the above equipment by engineers in indus 
try and state institutions, but a more vigorous program 
needs to be carried out in order to develop this equipmen! 
to the highest operating efficiency with the lowest possible 
cost to the farmer. 

Farm Structures—Engineering research and develop 
ment can contribute as much to the farm building and 
rural housing program as it can to most any of the other 
phases of agriculture. The farmer must have adequate 
economical buildings for his livestock, machinery and 
crops. Farm structures embrace all buildings and mos 
other stationary improvements of the farm, ranging from 
fences through barns and other animal shelters, silos and 
eranaries and other storages, machine sheds and shops and 
even the farm dwelling. Agricultural engineering cor 
cerns itself mainly with the functional and economic & 
pects of structures, yet cooperates with the kind 
specialty of rural architecture. 

Few phases of engineering call for such vision and im 
agination together with diverse technology and keen ett 
nomic judgment. Buildings are long-lived, long-term I 
vestments, yet they must be planned for the advancing a 
of agriculture and the changing personalities of success"? 
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ry field Upper left corner. Two-Row, Self-Propelled Cotton Picker does the work of 70 or more hand pickers and more than 
vestin: the work of one-row machines. 
é Upper right corner. Combine here is shown combining a field of down and tangled oats. This is an example to 
capa’ § show how farm machinery must be well engineered to do a satisfactory job on the farm. Note the crops planted on 
further & the contour in the background. 
al tree: Lower left corner. Engineering students at VPI study the design of a tractor. 
rtili Lower right corner. A close-up view of a mechanical onion harvester developed by engineers at the California Agri- 
rh oa cultural Experiment Station. 
equip: 
i's farm operators. No other division of agricultural engi- farm buildings have too much material in them than 
«ndus neering deals with such elusive factors of time and effort would be necessary for the basic needs. The average 
rogram as the influence of building design and farmstead layout farmer has more money invested in buildings than in ma- 
ipmen on the daily care of livestock which the farmer calls chores. chinery, and it seems logical that as much engineering and 
ose planning should go into developing farm building plans ; 
F srw structures engineering calls for full knowledge of as machinery. Up until now the basic building material 
evelo- climate, the heat and moisture production of animals as on the farm has been wood. New economical building ma- 
ng and well as their environmental needs; the technology of venti- terials must be developed because the supply of lumber 1S 
e other /ation, heating and insulation; physical and biological be- becoming limited. Research workers should investigate : 
equalt havior of crops in storage; familiarity with equipment as further the possibilities of utilizing farm wastes in new : 
ry ani well as conveying equipment for water supply, drainage building materials. 
d mos §@ and electric service, and the “furniture” for everything Rural Electrification—Rural electrification deals with : 
from from pigs to poultry. With the possible exception of soil all uses and applications of electricity in rural conditions. 4 
los and @ CONservation, no other phase of agricultural engineering It includes residential uses, which may be similar to those 
ops and offers so great a challenge of great work long overdue as of city homes, but which extend further to such things as 
1g, cor does the rundown, largely obsolete structural equipment water supply. The vital thing in rural electrification is 
mic a § ° American farms. Research is being conducted in order use of electric energy for doing farm jobs of many kinds. 
<indred § ' formulate functional location plans for farm buildings t is not so much electrical engineering as taking advan- 


and im *S developing plans for remodeling existing buildings. of electric power, heat, and light for purely agricultural 

en ec "me time and motion studies are being made in order to purposes. : 
erm if cate buildings so that the farmer’s time will be more Examples include electric-heated brooders for young a 
cing at lully utilized in performing his chores. Functional designs pigs and poultry; electric blowers for cooling and curing : 
ecessitt fr all types of farm building need to be worked out. Some grain and hay; ordinary and ultra-violet lighting to in- : 


in relation to each other on different types of farms, as well 


tage of the flexibility, convenience, and automatic control 
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Electricity is now available to practically every farm in the United States. With plenty of light on this fam 
_ farming operations can be continued on into the night. 


crease egg production and promote the health of flocks; 
electric fences. It includes milk cooling, farm freezers. 
and other forms of refrigeration. 


Unt recently the biggest emphasis on rural electrifica- 
tion has been social in character, i.e., improvement of liv- 
ing standards in rural areas. Now that electricity is avail- 
able to most people in rural areas, there seems to be an un- 
limited number of ways in which electricity can be put to 
use in agriculture. Farmers have barely started to exploit 
the profitable uses of electricity that are available to them. 
Research workers in engineering can solve the problems 
encountered in electrically operated farm equipment by 
determining functional designs for and carrying out basic 
and fundamental research on the most important equip- 
ment. Some of the pressing problems in rural electrifica- 
tion that intensive research can probably solve are: de- 
termining the basic requirements of equipment and condi- 
tions in drying farm products such as hay, seed, grain. 
forage, and fiber; determining the functional requirements 
of farm refrigeration; developing an automatic ear corn 
feeding and grinding device; investigating the use of the 
heat pump as a source of heat for heating and cooling 
farm buildings; and others too numerous to mention. 
Processing of Agricultural Products—Agriculture artl 
the farmer can benefit greatly by problems that can be 
solved by engineering research in the processing field. 
Practically all of the materials that are produced on ihe 
farm are processed by some method before they reach the 
consumer. In many ways the processing field ties in with 
the other phases of agricultural engineering already men- 
tioned. If new uses can be found for farm products by de- 
veloping new processing or improving old procedures, the 
farmer as well as the consumer will be benefited. Some of 
the general things that engineering research in the proc- 
essing field can accomplish are: develop new and better 
dairy processing equipment in order to get higher quality 
products; find new uses for farm by-products; and de- 
velop safe and economical equipment for processing farm 
crops into feed; food dehydration and many forms of 
processing. Any improvement in processing equipment in 


the food or textile industry will ultimately benefit agr 
culture. 

New Horizons:—The engineer working with the phys 
cists can investigate the unlimited potential uses of atom 
energy in agriculture. New material. devices, and tet: 
niques need to be developed for applying existing atomi 
knowledge. Radio-active tracer elements may prove vali 
able in identifying, tracing, and measuring physical as wd 
as biological forces. Some physicists conceive the iti 
that research in atomic application may considerabl; 
broaden the field of visual analysis of soil and water ree 
tionship, mechanical motions, structural design, and ék 
tric effects. 

It would be impossible to list here all of the agricultud 
problems that engineers have solved or the problems thi 
future research and development could probably sobe 


NE 
Scientists and technicians from many fields will take pal ’ 
in this great work. The engineer will play a great role : 
the advancement of agriculture. that | 
histor 
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The Nation’s Capitol while undergoing recent repairs. 


Straight Thinking-An Election Year Must 


By FREDERICK KRAISSL, JR., P. E. 
Member New Jersey SPE and NSPE 


This Month of Political Conventions in This Year of Choosing 


Leaders, Offers the Professional Man An Opportunity for Reflection 


NE of the compensations of the experience that accom- 
panies the passage of time is the ability to view matters 
in their proper perspective. Consequently, when I find 

that it is my considered judgment that at no time in the 
history of our country has it been in greater need of the 
steadfast support of those who believe in its principles, I 
can give assurance that this is not based on youthful exu- 
berance, as | am a veteran of both World War I and 
World War II. 

Patriotism does not necessarily mean waving a flag or 
donning a uniform although many of us have deemed 
itan honor to have worn the uniform. 

Patriotism means straightening out our thinking so that 
our every action is designed to support the principles on 
which this country was founded and conversely avoiding 
any action which gives support to detractors of these prin- 
ciples or thwarts the efforts of those charged with the ad- 
ministration of procedures based on them. 

Patriotism means asking ourselves what role we intend 
l9 occupy as related to our country. 

There are only two possible patriotic alternatives. We 
may elect a career in government, either seeking an elec- 
live office by procedures available to us all or we may seek 
an appointive or civil service office or military assignment. 
All of these can lead to a successful and patriotic career 
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in government. The second alternative is to earn our living 
outside of government but regard ourselves as loyal stock- 
holders in the biggest and best corporation in the world 
and make government a patriotic hobby. This line of ac- 
tivity is by no means thankless as the knowledge that we 
are making a patriotic contribution is very rewarding. 

The reason for the urgency stressed at the beginning 
of this discussion is easily explained. For one reason or 
another detractors of our form of government have been 
supplied with ammunition by the apparent mass exposures 
of the frailities of many of our public officials. The most 
patriotic contribution which could be immediately made 
will be the restoration of complete confidence in the in- 
tegritv of public office holders. No one is going to get too 
disturbed if someone occasionally is charged with poor 
judgment. Even many of the stars of the major leagues 
do not bat very much over .300. But we must know that 
the mistakes are honest and that the batting average is 
high. 

Right now honesty must be the preeminent considera- 
tion and where will we find it? All scientists that are true 
to their calling must be honest by training. Science is 
classified knowledge. Knowledge leads to truth and truth 
to honesty. But of all physical scientists, engineers as a 
class have committed themselves to apply their training 
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for the benefit of the human race. Consequently while this 
appeal can be answered by all scientists, engineers have 
a priority mandate to accept this challenge in our country’s 
hour of need. 


WE have frequently heard stressed that we need men of 
high character in public office. What is character? It is 
merely the sum of our past experiences. If you could look 
into a man’s secret as well as his public record, you would 
have a good index of his character. 

Motive is very important in appraising character. Those 
whose predominant consideration is what they personally 
get out of a deal when accepting an assignment in public 
life would probably waver and fail under circumstances 
where an individual whose major interest was to serve his 
country, would stand firm. 

It will be evident that the individual who intends to 
make a patriotic career in government must put the inter- 
ests of his country before his own. If the pay is not quite 
so high as he can demand in private life after he has 
achieved prominence, he must accept this as part of the 
way of life he has chosen. 

Certainly there is no harm in directing administrative 
attention to the facts of life, but the post of duty should 
not be deserted for personal advantage. Example is more 
important than words and the example of many an oldster 
has had a disastrous effect on the career of many a young- 
ster. It is ridiculous to state that we are not getting good 
men in public life because we do not pay them enough. 
We simply have not stressed either by word or action that 
the primary consideration must be high character. Let us 
set up our job descriptions with this at the head of the list 
and we might be surprised at the number of patriots both 
young and old who would be willing and able to qualify. 
The clergy have never been notoriously overpaid and they 
are usually men of unimpeachable character. 

Officers of the military services who make this a career 
are usually men of high patriotic attributes and are also 
not overpaid. So it is certainly not a matter of compensa- 


Engineers have committed themselves to apply their training for the benefit of all. 


tion, but of getting our values straightened out and setting 
up traditions. 

The great majority of us who propose to earn our liy- 
ing in the rough and tumble of private life must turn to 
our patriotic hobby of taking an interest in government 
both for the purifying effect which it has on our own char. 
acter as well as the strong support which it gives to honest 
career government officials. Let us examine this statement 
more closely. 

Mr. W. E. Wickenden in his wonderful address beforea 
group of engineers stressed the Doctrine of the Second 
Mile. Taking a quotation from the Sermon on the Mount 
and applying the doctrine to our daily life. he stressed 
the fact that the First Mile was a man’s effort to earn the 
daily bread and meet the requirements of his dependents. 
The Second Mile was what a man did for his fellow man 
without thought of praise, advancement or compensation 

Effort devoted in the sphere of the Second Mile has@ 
purifying effect on the character of the devotee and is nét 
this unselfish and capable effort much needed in the field 
of government ? 

Government is a loosely applied term. When a county 
is founded on self government, the term originates oma 
very modest basis. Everyone by this time must know thi 
very little can be accomplished except through organia 
tion. So let us begin to get our experience by taking a 
interest in county “chapter affairs with brother engineet 
As we get more experience, we can assume a part in Till 
nicipal, state and perhaps national affairs, depending upém 
our developed capabilities and the support we can obtaill 
for our beliefs and ideas. 


Pouricar parties are our means of obtaining the type 
of administration we most favor, and a means by whi 
government career men can obtain the office they wish® 
fill. On a collective basis the career man is applying to tie 
rest of us for a job and we should take the time and trouble 
to evaluate his qualifications. 

Political parties change their position and their plat 
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forms. We have demonstrated that the two major party 
system is the best for our country and the most stable. We 
should and must select the party standing for the principles 
in which we believe. We should support candidates within 
the party in primary elections who have demonstrated the 
best qualifications. Many people pride themselves on be- 
ing independents. Since we know that the two party sys- 
fem is our means for nominating candidates, an inde- 
pendent is merely a shirker of this opportunity and re- 
sponsibility. 

But let us beware of party labels over too long a period 
and be sure that our present choice represents our basic 

rinciples. Let us remember that prior to the War between 
the States, the then Democratic Party was the champion of 
States Rights and the old Republican Party was demanding 
a strong form of centralized government. 

Now the present Democratic Party is demanding a 
stronger form of centralized control than the old Repub- 
lican Party, and the championship of States Rights rests 
with the Republican Party and the Southern States. 

So let us conscientiously evaluate our convictions and 
take an active and fearless part in the affairs of the politi- 
cal party that best represents them. 


Peruars I have had some unusual opportunities. I have 
stood in the Alamo and know the story of James Bowie 
and those who fought with him. I have lived in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and on more than one occasion visited Mount 
Vernon. | have stood before the tiny cottage which was the 
birthplace of Lincoln. | have lived in New Orleans and 
absorbed its traditions. | have spent hours in the oldest 
house of the oldest city in the United States. But of all 
similar experiences the greatest impression was made upon 
me by my visit to restored Williamsburg, Virginia. Stand- 
ing in the Hall of Burgesses, I could almost hear Patrick 
Henry make his famous speech at a time when from the 
personal standpoint, he had much to lose. There is where 
Constitutional Government was really born and probably 
why I hold it in such high esteem. 

But the common denominator which emerges from this 


background is that these leaders of nearly two hundred 
years ago differed from many current leaders by the fact 
that their greatest concern was what they could do to ad- 
vance the interests of their country rather than what the 
country could do to advance their interests. 

This was more a matter of point of view than of al- 
truism. To these older leaders they were dealing with the 
problems and interests of their country. It was their 
country like a new householder regards Ais house or a new 
mother regards her baby. It was their country. They had 
cut it out from the wilderness and defended it against the 
Indians. God help those who tried to take it away from 
them! 


I: is mandatory that we recapture this spirit. I recom- 
mend a trip to Williamsburg to those who are lukewarm. 
But in any event we must get the personal angle that this 
country is ours, which we have inherited; that we propose 
to be worthy beneficiaries, and look after our property. 
Absentee management has produced some undesirable re- 
sults. We must re-examine the record of the career govern- 
ment managers whom we have employed and decide 
whether they are handling their jobs to our satisfaction, 
and whether the policies they have pursued are good for 
the continued health and well-being of our property. 

This is practical patriotism and I believe that, if we 
had lived with these old-timers they would not have con- 
sidered themselves heroes but just doing what was neces- 
sary to safeguard the interests of their country because 
it was theirs. 

Make no mistake, these old timers were right. Every- 
thing we have of a material nature in this country is sub- 
ject to the laws of this country and the administrative pro- 
cedures permitted by these laws. Our initiative can be de- 
stroyed and our property virtually confiscated by proce- 
dures which can be instituted. 

Eternal vigilance is in fact the price of liberty. Let us 
be vigilant and if it takes us one or two nights a week let 
us feel that the time is well spent. 

Let us constantly be concerned for the state of the Union. 


Wounded Korean vets return home by plane. Great men are needed during these years of war and unsteady peace. 
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Steinman of New York City became the second man 

to receive the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers’ award for Distinguished Service to the engineering 
profession. Past President Herbert Hoover was the re- 
cipient of the first award. A dramatic story lies behind 
the honor. 

For Dr. Steinman it was the culmination of a dream 
which began many years ago. The world’s most famous 
bridge builder, hailed as a “Poet who writes in steel,” 
Dr. Steinman has a habit of making dreams come true. 
The habit began when he was just a lad brought up in the 
blighted area of Brooklyn near the Brooklyn Bridge. Far 
from thinking himself an underprivileged youth, Stein- 
man early resolved to make his mark in the world—by 
becoming an engineer and building bridges like the 
Brooklyn Bridge. As a young man he was fascinated by 
it, learning its stones and towers intimately. 

Later, he was to write a book about the bridge and its 
builders, John and Washington Roebling. Still later. after 
he had become the engineer he dreamed of being, he was 
entrusted with modernizing the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Steinman’s father was a laborer and David was one of 
seven sons. The family lived in a three room tenement 
flat. He still recalls vividly how hard it was for all of them 
to raise the $12 monthly rent. 

Spending money and money for the necessities of life 


A the annual meeting in Tulsa, June 5-7, Dr. David B. 


Dr. Steinman receives NSPE Award from President L. L. 
Dresser during Annual Meeting held in Tulsa. 


| AG... —the Engineer Who 
Makes His Dreams Come True 


The Recent Recipient of NSPE’s Award Is the 
Type of Man Who Never Thinks of Failure 


came hard in Steinman’s early life. “One of my brothers 
and I would go to Park Row with two pennies and byy 
three papers,” he recalls. “When we sold them we would 
go back and buy six papers for four cents. We'd keep that 
up until we could bring home fifty cents or a dollar,” 

As a youngster, one of his greatest sources of inspira. 
tion and recreation was the Madison Settlement House, 
Steinman never forgot the help Madison House gave to 
him in the critical period of his youth. As a young man, 
he became one of the leaders of the house—helping poor 
people’s children get a decent start in the world. As a man, 
Steinman became President of the House and Chairman 
of its Board of Trustees—the most distinguished alumnus 
the worthy old institution has ever had. 

At the age of 13, Steinman was a student at the City 
College of New York, from which he later graduated 
with the B.A. degree. Later, with the aid of three scholar. 
ships, he earned the A.M., C.E., and Ph.D. degrees from 
Columbia. He helped pay his expenses at Columbia by 
teaching nights. 

Leaving Columbia, Steinman became a professor at the 
University of Idaho, where for four years, he was the 
youngest professor of engineering in the entire United 
States. 

Then came a bleak period in Steinman’s life. He de. 
cided to get into the active practice of engineering, but 
with all his promise, he couldn’t find a job in 1921 after 
three months of searching. Then a friend in New York 
City suggested that he become a consulting engineer and 
offered him desk space at $10 a month. 

The recollection of his early struggles is still clear in 
Steinman’s mind. 

“My first fee was five dollars and for several months 
it was a difficult and discouraging struggle,” he said. 
“Then, Holton D. Robinson, who built the Manhattan and 
Williamsburg bridges, asked me to join him in a compe: 
tition to build the Florianapolis Bridge in Santa Catharina 
province in Brazil. We won the international competition 
and were engaged to build the bridge. It is the longest 
suspension bridge in the world and the largest bridge in 
South America. Mr. Robinson and I were partners for 
more than 20 years—until his death.” 

The Florianapolis Bridge was successful, to put it 
mildly. A revolutionary new design by Steinman creat 
a sensation among top bridge designers of the world. 

“I conceived a new form of suspension span, in which 
the middle half of the cable is utilized as the top chord 
the stiffening truss. This gives a desired profile having 
maximunn depth at the quarter points with greater econom} 
and rigidity than conventional practice. This design, com 
pared with the previous conventional design, was four 
times as rigid and required only two-thirds as much steel, 
Steinman said. 


THE Florianapolis Bridge immediately put Roa 
and Steinman at the top of the heap insofar as bridge ¢ 
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signing firms were concerned. Triumph followed triumph 
in rapid succession. To name just a few there are the 
Henry Hudson Bridge, the Mount Hope Bridge, between 
Newport and Providence, Rhode Island—the largest 
bridge in New England; St. Johns Bridge in Portland, 
Oregon; the Thousand Islands International Bridge, the 
famous Sky Ride at the Chicago World’s Fair; (which 
Steinman says is nothing more than a suspension bridge 
of novel design) and, of course, Dr. Steinman was given 
the assignment of modernizing the Brooklyn Bridge—a 
task which he considers the supreme accolade of his pro- 
fessional career. 

One of the world’s most interesting bridges, the Mes- 
sina Straits Bridge, connecting the mainland of Italy 
with the Island of Sicily, will be erected under Steinman’s 
direction and design. It is obvious to all that, in many 
areas, Dr. Steinman has achieved a new level of technical 
competence in the design and construction of bridges. He 
has built over 200 bridges on five continents. 

One of Steinman’s many dreams to come true material- 
ized in 1936 when the Henry Hudson Bridge spanning 
Spuyten Duyvil, where the Harlem River meets the Hud- 
son, was opened to traffic. Here’s the way Dr. Steinman 
tells it: 

“In 1908-9, my graduation thesis for the C. E. degree 
at Columbia University was The Henry Hudson Memorial 
Bridge Designed as a Steel Arch. Twenty-five years later 
it came to me as a real job for my firm. Same location 
and same type. A student’s dream come true!” 

Steinman brought with him a new concept into the 
building of bridges—to him building a bridge is not only 
creating a useful thing, it is also the opportunity to create 
a thing of beauty. He says: 

“A bridge is more than a thing of steel and stone: it is 
the fulfillment of human dreams to link together distant 
places. A bridge is more than a problem in stresses and 
strains: it is a challenge and an opportunity to create 
the beautiful.” 

Steinman is a highly literate man. He has written a 
best-selling book, The Builders of the Bridge, (about the 
trials and tribulations of the Roeblings in building the 
Brooklyn Bridge). “It took more than five years of week 
ends and evenings to write it.” He has also written more 
than a thousand articles in various publications. 

But despite his many achievements, Dr. Steinman 
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Dr. Steinman demonstrating one of his oscillating bridge models. 


would probably have gone down in engineering history 
only as a master of bridge design were it not for his con- 
cept of the great possibilities of the engineering profes- 
sion. 4 


HIE was one of the very first persons to appreciate ihe 
concept that engineering is a profession. The principles 
of registration of engineers and the adoption of profes- 
sional standards and ethics to set engineering on a higher 
plane appealed to his fertile mind. One of the founders 
of the National Society of Professional Engineers, Dr. 
Steinman became NSPE’s first President. He traveled at 
least 20,000 miles a year for many years to help organize 
the Society and spent many thousands of dollars of his 
own money in the effort. . 

“If I hadn't, I'd be a rich man today,” he smiles wryly. 
but there’s little doubt that he considers the time, money 
and effort he expended on professionalism well spent. 

As David B. Steinman looks back over his career, he 
must gain a feeling of fulfillment at his many dreams 
which have come true. His youthful ambition to become an 
engineer; the many honors and the great recognition 
which has come to him for bridges; his successful book: 
his work with underprivileged youth; and most of all, his 
work on behalf of the engineering profession, 


His first bridge. Built in 1912 over Potlatch River, Idaho, 
by Dr. Steinman and his Boy Scouts when he was Scout- 
master. 
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In 1673 Father Marquette Called the Missouri River, 
**Frightful.”” Those in the recent floods agree he was right. 


NSPE Members Tame The Mighty Missouri 


By BRANDON H. BACKLUND, P.E. 
Consulting Engineer and Member Nebraska SPE, and NSPE 


members of the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers took the lead in frustrating the power of the 
mighty river as it rolled on its relentless course. 

At the first annual meeting of the Nebraska Society of 
Professional Engineers on May 17, three leaders of the 
successful fight against the flood waters at Omaha and 
Council Bluffs were honored. 

Earl I. Myers of Kansas City, consulting engineer for 

the East Omaha Drainage District, and past-president of 
the Missouri Society of Professional Engineers, was Co- 
ordinator of “Operation High Water.” Next in line was 
Edward T. Foster, National Director of the Nebraska So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers, ‘and president of Foster- 
Smetana Construction Company. Stanley A. Michael. 
president-elect of the Nebraska Society of Professional En- 
gineers, acted as assistant to Foster, and split shifts with 
him. These three men were presented with certificates of 
merit. 
Many other NSPE members and EIT’s served in key 
positions and were part of the 50,000 men who gave their 
best efforts with little or no rest during the days of im- 
pending disaster. 

The history of the “Big Muddy” is marked by periodic 
combinations of weather which have deluged and de- 
stroyed the basin and its inhabitants. The first known 
white men to see the Missouri were the Canadian explor- 
ers, Father Jacques Marquette and Louis Joliet. As they 
floated down the Mississippi in 1673, the Missouri was 
pouring its summertime rise into the Father of Waters. 
Father Marquette wrote in his journal: 

“I have seen nothing more frightful. A mass of large 


[)n== the recent disastrous floods in the Missouri valley, 


trees—real floating islands. They came rushing so im. 
petuously that we could not, without great danger, expose 
ourselves to pass across.” 

From its confluence with the Mississippi just above St, 
Louis, the Missouri meanders a distance of 2465 river 
miles to its origin, the union of three mountain streams 
near Three Forks, Montana. As it drops from an eleva. 
tion at the source of four thousand feet to four hundred 
feet at St. Louis, it gains volume from the tributary sys. 
tems that flow mostly from the west. It drains an area 
of 530,000 square miles, including all of Nebraska, parts 
of nine other states, and the Canadian provinces of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. 


A comsinaTion of heavy snowfall and erratic prairie cli- 
mate was responsible for the record flood of April, 1952, 
surpassing the previous records of 1881 and 1943. Freez. 
ing and below normal temperatures up until the end of 
March held normal runoff back. A sudden rise to seventy 
degree temperatures throughout the upper watershed melt- 
ed heavily packed and deep accumulations of snows. Con- 
tinuing high temperatures fed increasing amounts of 
water into the river, melted from the snows underlain by 
ice which prevented normal percolation into the soil. 
An estimated eight million acre feet above bank full 
stage was carried by the river. The four dams often sug- 
gested for construction on the main stream have been 
designed for a total retention capacity of 15,465,000 
acre feet of water. Unfortunately. only the Fort Peck 
dam and reservoir has been completed, with a storage 
capacity of three and one-half million acre feet, which 


would otherwise have been added to the flood. The 


Left. Dealing with a sewer back-up in a residential section. Right. Cutback levee 75% completed. This secondary 
levee was constructed when seepage through the main river levee became critical. 
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Engineers Led the Fight Against the Rising 


Pictured above at the desk of the Flood Control Center, 


Waters ... 


% 


= 


City Hall, Omaha, Nebraska, is Engineer Edward T. Foster, 


National Director of the Nebraska SPE. Foster and many other NSPE members took an active part during and after the 
disaster. Earl I. Myers, past president of the Missouri SPE, and Stanley A. Michael, president elect of the Nebraska SPE, 
were honored by the Nebraska SPE together with Foster for their outstanding service. é 


flood walls at Omaha and Council Bluffs are a part of 
the Pick-Sloan plan. It was only by superhuman effort 
that these protective works, designed for a maximum high 
water level of 26.5 feet, withstood the flood crest of 30.2! 
feet, Oniaha river gauge height. 

The phenomenon of the flood was of such grandeur that 
it was surpassed by only one thing. That was the revela- 
tion of the inspirational fight to save the communities. 


dumped along side levees. 


Men and women rallied to the emergency as no one had 
anticipated. Volunteers came not only from the threatened 
areas, but from neighboring communities in droves. Each 
call from the flood control center for help, whether for 
manpower, supplies, or equipment. was responded to fully. 
instantly. The event will live in the minds of the people 
for many years to come, not so much for its magnitude and 
destruction, but for man’s recapture of faith in his fellows. 


Left. Here a flood-fighter patrols a built-up and sand- 


bagged levee near the crest water stage. This photo was 
taken on north side of Omaha airport. 


Above. Here barges are being loaded with rock to be 
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Arthur V. Sheridan, 
NSPE’s Second President, 
Dies in New York City 


Auto Accident 
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MR. SHERIDAN to say 


RTHUR V. SHERIDAN, second President of ihe National Society of Professional Engineers, who hae 
held office during 1937-38, met a tragic death June 19 when a car he was driving skidded 


and crashed into a truck. Mr. Sheridan’s death came only two weeks before he was sched- A yo 


uled to retire as Commissioner of Borough Works of the Bronx in New York City. ny 
his 

question 

Few persons contributed more to the cause of professional engineering or to the National ph 
pitch. 
presidir 
College of New York, Columbia University, and the Sorbonne in Paris. He was an engineering ey 
of the . 
done as 
history and philosophy. He was the author of three books: Whither Engineering Education? re 
to the I 
“You 
“it Was 
Mr. Sheridan was editor of THE AMERICAN ENGINEER for 15 years. He was a Past Presi- _ 


dent of the New York Society, and of the Association of Engineers of New York. He was a res 


member of the A.E.F. in World War I and during the second World War was a consultant to | carry 


tion it w 
rized th 
United 


United States — Herbert Hoover and Franklin Roosevelt — for engineering work done for the he int 


United States. instantly 
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by a son, Arthur, Jr., 11, a brother and a sister. Mr. Sheridan was 64 at the time of his death. then the 


Society of Professional Engineers than Mr. Sheridan. Born in New York City, he attended City 
professor at New York University and Manhattan College and lectured often on engineering 


Three Centuries in the Bronx, and Traffic in th2 Bronx. 


the Army in this country and abroad. He received commendations from two Presidents of the 


Mr. Sheridan was appointed Bronx Commissioner of Borough Works in 1942. He is survived 
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This is your department. 


ity 


Your contributions to it are solicited. We want 


your views on subjects that affect the engineering profession directly or indirectly. 
Please keep your contributions short, and remember that editing may be necessary 


lo conserve space. 


Professional Postscripts is a 
forum type feature that is open 
to all readers of the magazine. 
Engineers interested in their pro- 
fession usually have much to say 
about subjects affecting the prog- 
ress of engineering and the men 
in it. Postscripts is a good sound- 
ing hoard for all with something 
tosay. And speaking of men with 
something to say, here’s 

Professor Harold H. Munger, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

He has written on “Concerning 
Engineers and Education,” and 
here is his piece. 


A young man, just graduated from the 
School of Law, was being examined for ad- 
mission to the Bar. He amazed everyone 
by his prompt and perfect answers to all 
questions. The examining Attorneys began 
throwing more and more difficult questions 
at him. Still he batted a home run at every 
pitch. Finally the venerable Judge who was 
presiding said, “Young man, I have just 
one more question to ask. You have made 
an extraordinary showing. I doubt if any 
of the Attorneys on this Board could have 
done as well. Certainly I could not! Now 
for my final question, and upon its answer 
depends whether or not you are admitted 
to the Bar. How did you do it?” 

“Your Honor,” answered the candidate, 
“it was really quite simple. I have an en- 
cyelopedic memory. I automatically retain 
amental record of everything I read or 
hear. Sometimes I become terrified at the 
thought of the vast stores of information 
Carry in my mind, but for this examina- 
tion it was most convenient. I simple memo- 
rized the statutes of this State and of the 
United States as well as the decisions of 
the Supreme Courts of this State and of 
the United States. With all this information 
instantly available, it was very easy. I sim- 
ply reached back into the file, as you might 
sy, and pulled out the answer to every 
question,” 

There was a long, long minute of silence, 
then the Judge spoke, slowly, thoughtfully, 
‘ven timidly. “Not so good! Not so good! 
1 view of the showing you have made, we 
annot deny your petition. You will be 
duly admitted to the Bar, but I warn you, 
“a you are on dangerous ground! Some 
ni Congress may repeal every damned 
"ng you know! Why didn’t they teach you 
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Your name may be omitted if you desire. — The Editor. 


to do a little thinking?” 

Likewise the student of the Social (mis- 
named) Sciences memorizes an assortment 
of glib cliches and supposedly authoritative 
quotations. The Economist learns to repeat 
Gresham’s Law, can talk about the “point 
of diminishing returns” and make brightly 
cynical remarks about the antediluvian day 
when the archaic capitalists believed in 
laissez-faire and the law of supply and de- 
mand, but has he been taught to think? 
The psychologist learns a jargon of words 
like, super-ego, id, libido, repression, 
fixation, compulsion, complex, behavior 
pattern, but does he know anything about 
human nature? The Literature major can 
reel off page after page of polished prose 
about Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, 
Shelley and the other immortals, but can 
he write a page that will leave the reader 
any wiser, any better informed than he was 
when he started reading? 

The Engineer, if he is a real Engineer, 
must have something that is rare indeed 
among non-engineers. To quote Dean M. A. 
Durland, Kansas State College, “He is 
taught to have respect for facts and figures.” 
The Sociologist starts on a basis of wishful 
thinking and ends in a state of hysteria. 
The Artist starts in a state of rebellion and 
ends in total futility. The Psychologist starts 
with a hundred false assumptions and ends 
in a ludicrous denial of every existing fact. 
The Politician starts on a basis of opportun- 
istic hyprocrisy and ends in shameless venal- 
ity. But the Engineer starts with, “Get the 
facts!” Having collected the pertinent facts 
he sets them together in an orderly pattern 
and applies the cold, hard laws of nature 
and mathematics to the problem. His solu- 
tion may not always be perfect, but at least 
it is founded upon facts. And that is why 
business and industry are finding Engineers 
so valuable in executive positions that we 
have an actual shortage of Engineers in the 
strictly Engineering field of employment. 
And the same reason may have more than 
a little to do with the fact (for it is a 
fact) that the political powers of our land 
are using every means within their reach 
to aggravate that shortage, such as con- 
scripting thousands of trained Engineers in- 
to the Armed Services and putting them at 
such highly professional duties as K.P. 


There are signs that Engineers are grow- 
ing weary of being treated as errand boys 
for politicians and financiers. Hurrah! Some 
have even resigned highly salaried positions 
in industrial or governmental service rather 
than prostitute their professional honor. 
Hurrah again! May there be many more 
like them! Is it too much to hope that we 
may yet see the day when America, as a 
nation will demand, “Get the facts!” ? 


Reference is made to the May, 
1952, PP, when an anonymous 
letter from an engineer in Texas 
was printed. Here is a comment 
on that piece from 

Engineer Benjamin Bean, 

Independence, Missouri 


I am from Texas too, though born in 
Louisiana, and I am somewhat ashamed for 
my brother who feels so blue about engi- 
neers. He writes well. His observations con- 
cerning the abuses in the profession are 
correct in the main. But engineering is as 
natural to man as the building of nests to 
the birds. Nothing will ever stop it. 

Just now I am an instructor in an Engi- 
neering College, a free enterprise type of 
private school. I find here men and boys 
who have chosen to prepare themselves for 
the engineering profession, in spite of all 
the things that may be wrong with the pro- 
fession as it now stands. They are the un- 
initiated who will in time be growing mem- 
bers of the profession. I have spent most 
of my life since 1907 in the engineering 
field; and I am sure that it has not gone, 
and is not going, to the dogs. 

It is my mature opinion that what holds 
some engineers down is not the fault of 
employers. Many engineers’ are the know-it- 
all type who cannot learn from those around 
them. Now that I have lived long enough 
to awaken to the possibilities of learning 
something, I know my future is assured. 
No man can gain security by high pay, 
bonuses, life insurance, hospitalization, etc. 
The only way for an engineer to gain se- 
curity, real security, is to be humble enough 
to learn what he ought to learn about his 
work, do an honest days work, and prove 
to his employer that he is more than worth 
the money he is paid. 

I know what I am talking about. Refus- 
ing to learn is the greatest handicap of all 
peoples. In this college job I find it the 
common handicap that pupils have. Once 
the prejudice against learning is broken 
down, our professions will prosper, our peo- 
ple will learn, and we will soon have a 
civilization that all men will rejoice in. 


—PP— 


Now about the shortage and 
Mr. Lowell, who wrote in March 
PP. Here is 

Engineer John R. Quinzio, 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Mr. Lowell had excellent comments re- 
garding the so-called shortage of Engineers. 
Especially important was his statement 
“There were plenty of Engineers walking 
the streets as recently as March of 1950.” 
All major industries in the Niagara Fron- 
tier were releasing Engineers from their 
staff at a rate all out of proportion to the 
reduction in sales. One top executive of 
one of the largest industries in Buffalo 
proudly boasted in an article in “Fortune” 
magazine that he reduced his engineering 
department 50% when sales fell off 
5%. 

The real shortage is not in qualified and 
competent Engineers, but in Engineers who 
will work for $300.00 per month. Most in- 
dustries set an arbitrary rate for Engineers 
in their organization, hire them through the 
regular Personnel office in the same man- 
ner in which laborers and tradesmen are 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Nrearty one thousand engineers and their ladies attended the 
recent Annual Meeting of the National Society of Professional 
Engineers held June 5, 6, and 7, in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Important business sessions that included topics of interest to 
all professional engineers, was interspersed by an entertainment 
program that ran the gamut from a barbecue on President L. L. 
Dresser’s ranch to banquets and Indian dancing. 

The Society's Executive Committee met on Wednesday, June 4 
to review the program to be followed, and general sessions with 
directors from all state Societies attending got under way on June 
5. These sessions continued through Saturday morning. On Satur- 
day afternoon, the Directors and Society members heard an inter- 
professional forum moderated by S. L. Stolte, Past President. The 
forum included John H. Halley, President of the Oklahoma Bar 
Association; L. C. McHenry, Past President of the Oklahoma 
State Medical Association; Byron F. Nolen, President of the 
Oklahoma Chapter American Institute of Architects; and Clark 
A. Dunn, Oklahoma National Director of NSPE. 

Business sessions on Thursday, June 5 were recessed for a noon 
luncheon sponsored by the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce. An 
address on “Engineering in Air Power” was given by E. H. Heine- 
mann, famous jet plane designer and Chief Engineer, Douglass 
Aircraft Company, Incorporated. That evening, a buffalo barbecue 
dinner was held at the Woolaroc Museum at Bartlesville. 

On Friday evening the engineers and their guests enjoyed a 
buffet supper at the Tulsa Country Club and later original Indian 
stomp dances by local Indians. 

The Saturday luncheon featured a speech by Major General 
Bruce C. Clarke who spoke on “The Engineer in Military Service.” 
This was followed by the inter-professional forum. 

The feature on Saturday evening was the annual banquet given 
in the Crystal Ballroom of the Mayo Hotel. The highlight of the 
program was the presentation of the NSPE award to the well 
known bridge engineer, Dr. D. B. Steinman. (See page 14 for com- 
plete story.) The presentation was followed by an address by Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland, of the General Motors Corporation. 


Dresser Presides 


President L. L. Dresser, wielding the gavel for the last time, 
presided over the regular business sessions of the Board of Direc- 


Immediate Past President L. L. Dresser, left, passes Presi- 
dent’s Cup to new President John D. Coleman. 


Read This Full Discussion of Business Sessions ... 4 


Progressive Action Marks Tulsa Meet 


tors. Dispensing with the regular pattern of reading all reports, 
Committee Chairmen led discussions and debate and actions by the 
Board followed. Presented below are abbreviated versions of th 
contents of the reports, necessary comments for clarification, an 
the official Board decisions. 


M 
Objectives of Society wine 
Report Highlights: Report by special committee . . . new look quet 
at NSPE aims and how to achieve them . . . are programs geared A 
to meet these objectives . . . are we going too fast . . . or too sloy TI 
. can we afford present programs ... are objectives sound ,,. : 
recommend a continuing study. of. 
Comments: Past President Sidney L. Stolte, Committee Chair. § Presi 
man, issued report. L. Di 

Board Actions: Moved and adopted that the Committee mf p, 
Evaluation of Program and Objectives, with the addition of typ Peter 
members, continue its studies to a more complete report. = 
itte 


Dues 


Report Highlights: Special report previously distributed (See 
AE, April, 1952) . .. overall financing of Society . . . sufficiency of 
funds to meet current programs . . . revenue from advertising ,,, 
feasability of increasing dues. 

Board Actions: Instructed the Constitution and By-Laws com 
mittee to present at the fall Board meeting a recommendation thi 
the Constitution and Bylaws be amended to allow an increase jp 
dues to $10.00. (This action does not mean that dues have bem 
increased. It does mean that the Board at the meeting will tie 
some action regarding the recommendation.) 
Relations with Other Professions é 

Report Highlights: Exchange of speakers with other prole 
sions .. . progress on mutual efforts with architects . . . joint ofp 
sideration of court case involving architect v. engineer controvem 

. inter-professional committee organization by state societies; 
comparison of ethical standards with other professions . . . recdie 
mendation that engineers establish committee for relations wih 
government . . . reduce amount of professional service rendered 
federal government delineate field between architects ai 
engineers. 

Comments: Report was presented by Past Vice Presidett 
Cherry Emerson. 

Board Actions: Board asked the president to appoint a speail— 
committee, or designate an existing standing or special commifits 
on the Engineer in Government, to parallel and coordinate wilt 
similar committee of the American Institute of Architects. 


Public Relations 


Report Highlights: Priority of groups to be reached thro 
PR program .. . internal PR problems . . . material disseminaitt 
within Society . . . status of executive research surveys... 
reception on first report from industry and press . . . “How 
Improve The Utilization of Engineering Manpower” . . - 
tionnaire now circulating for second report . . . success of % 
neers’ Week” . . . plans for next year’s “Week”... PR 
publicity, radio, TV . . . how to finance continued PR actif 

Comments: Report submitted by Chairman C. G. Roush wit 
report on Engineers’ Week given by sub-committee chairmai}: 
E. Perry. Mr. Robert McDevitt, Pendray & Associates represei 
tive and the Society's PR consultants, outlined ideas for aa 
PR program. 

Board Action: Authorized the Executive Committee to develop 
within budgetary limitations, means for continuing the publiet® 
lations program, with retention of Pendray & Co., as consultal 


Unity of Profession 


Report Highlights: Reaction of engineering societies to ™m 
of Exploratory Group . . . Should NSPE accept invitation (aa% 
EJC, if offered . . . participation in Centennial of Engineertillj 

Comments: Alex Van Praag, Jr., NSPE’s representa 
Group of Engineering Societies discussing unity, presented rept 
Noted actions on majority report issued last December (Sega 
March, 1952), that have been made by several participatiliaagy 
cieties. Observation made that several societies representing ; 
sands of engineers have not endorsed report. Stressed ack 


(Continued on page 27) 
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With Our Members... 


450 Attend Convention 


Pennsylvania Society Elects 
Fara Nicholson President 


More than 450 members registered for the Pennsylvania Society’s 17th annual 
meeting at Pittsburgh recently and nearly a thousand attended the annual ban- 
quet in the largest conclave ever held by the Keystone State Society. 

A round of tours, exhibits and speakers kept the group constantly on the go. 

The election of State Society officers for 1952-53 found Ezra K. Nicholson, 


of Philadelphia Chapter, elected 
President. Harold A. Cook, Edward 
L. Dryer, Carl L. Kreidler, Donald C. 
Peters. and L. Foster Tierney, were 
dected Vice-Presidents. Walter E. 
Witte was elected Treasurer; Allan H. 


Kidder, Robert A. Blackburn, and J. 
Donald Carpenter, immediate Past 
Presidents, were elected National 
Directors. 

One of the highlights of the meet- 
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NEW PRESIDENT 


Mr. Nicholson 


ing was a symposium on engineering 
which brought Michael Baker, Jr., 
William R. Taaffe, Associate Profes- 
sor of Industrial Administration at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Henry A. Sawchuk, and Jackson Gra- 
ham, Colonel, C.E. Chief, Military 
Personnel Division, Office of the Chief 
of Engineers, Washington, D. C., to- 
gether to present their views on the 
classification and remuneration of en- 
gineers. 

Mayor David Lawrence of Pitts- 
burgh officially welcomed the visiting 
engineers. The U. S. Steel Company 
held an Open House and visitors 
toured its new skyscraper from the 
third sub-basement to fortieth floor. 

The Exhibits Rooms afforded visi- 
tors an opportunity of visiting the 
scale model exhibits of the civic im- 
provements they later inspected on 
scheduled tours. Point Park, Gate- 
way Center, Greater Pittsburgh Air- 
port, Penn Lincoln Parkway, Jones & 
Laughlin’s new Open Hearth Plant 
and many others were shown in minia- 
ture. 

A Dinner Dance in honor of retir- 
ing President J. Donald Carpenter 
was held and National President L. L. 
Dresser was the principal speaker, his 
subject being, “The Professional En- 
gineer's Responsibilities and Phi- 
losophies. 

Dr. David J. Camilli was chairman 
of the State Convention committee. 
Mrs. Glen .Comstock organized a 
Ladies’ Auxiliary which rendered 
great service during the convention. 


These elaborate and costly models 
were a few of many exhibits shown at 
the Pennsylvania Society’s annual meet- 
ing at Pittsburgh recently. 
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Held in Boston 


Massachusetts Society Meets; 


C. T. Chave Elected President 


Charles T. Chave of Wellesley, Assistant Chief Engineer of the Badger Process 
Division of Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, was elected President of 
the Massachusetts Society of Professional Engineers for 1952-53 at the 7th 
annual dinner and meeting May 23 in the University Club, Boston. 


Mr. Chave succeeds Roy E. Argersinger of Waban, Vice-President of Stone & | 


Webster Engineering Corporation, as 
President of the organization’s 1,000 
Massachusetts engineers. Five sec- 
tional chapters sponsored the annual 
meeting. They are the Metropolitan 
Chapter of Greater Boston engineers; 
the North Shore, Central Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut Valley and Berk- 
shire groups. 

Other state officers elected are: 
Clarence R. Westaway, Boston, Inger- 
soll-Rand Company, Boston, Vice- 
President; Fred A. Sawyer, Boston, 
Stone & Webster, Secretary; A. Rich- 
ard Ungaro, Everett, Jackson and 
Moreland, Boston, Assistant Secre- 
tary; and Edward E. Lynch, Wake- 
field, Lynn General Electric, Treas- 
urer. 

New directors named are: Craw- 
ford M. Adams, Dalton, General Elec- 
tric Pittsfield, State Director; Ernest 
L. Blair, Wollaston, Stone & Webster, 
lst National Director; and Edwin R. 
Gardner, Swampscott, General Elec- 
tric Lynn, 2nd National Director. 

The Society’s annual citation award 
was made by Mr. F. B. Headley to 
Dr. Karl B. McEachron, Manager of 
Transformer and Allied Products 
Division, General Electric Pittsfield, 
for his contribution to the field of 
engineering. Dr. McKachron, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Board for 
the Registration of Professional En- 
gineers, is particularly known for his 
achievements in the field of lightning 
and other high voltage phenomena. 

General Raymond A. Wheeler, En- 
gineering Advisor to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, was the principal speaker 
on “Engineering Work of the Inter- 
national Bank” at the dinner. Mr. L. 
L. Dresser of Tulsa, Oklahoma, Presi- 
dent of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, was the speaker 
at the Juncheon meeting. 


Arnie Solem Talks 

On Employment Outlook 

The Western Chapter of the Mis- 

souri Society heard Arnie Solem dis- 

cuss “The Employment Outlook for 

the Engineering Profession,” at a re- 
cent meeting. 


Jacksonville Name, 
Candidates Fo, 


Chapter Of 


The following have been nominaty 


for office in the Jacksonville Chapt és 


of the Florida Society: 


nl 


President—John F. Shea and 
sell P. Redman; Vice Presidentp§ ©" 
Ellis Bentley and Robert M. Ganj Bur 
Secretary-Treasurer—Walter J. “ity. 
Jr., and Joseph B. Cox; State Dirty. Bay 
tor—Edward Van Wagenen and Frif 96 


H. Pumphery. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Erie County Chapter of the New York Society recently held a Ladies’ Nightp 


gram and installation of officers. In picture above Charles R. Waters, first Pres 
dent of the Chapter, presents H. Dale Bossert, the incoming President, with ga 


Shown are: (left to right) Mrs. Edward J. Nunan, Edward J. Nunan, new F 


dent of the New York Society, Mrs. Henry Sproull, Mr. Waters, Mr. Bossert, Mh 


Lewis J. Sforzini and Lewis J. Sforzini, Zone #9 Director from the Monroe Cou 


Chapter. 


C. T. Wise Heads 
New South Carolina 
Officers Installed 


The South Carolina Society recent- 
ly installed new officers as follows: 
President, C. T. Wise, Greenville; 1st 
Vice President, C. A. Farish, Colum- 
bia; 2d Vice President, H. E. Glenn, 
Clemson; Secretary-Treasurer, L. L. 
Paxson. Greenville; National Direc- 
tor. R. K. Rouse, Greenville. and 
State Director, L. C. Boone, Orange- 
burg. 

A cocktail hour and banquet at- 
tended by members and their wives 
preceded the installation. President- 
elect Wise gave a short talk on the 
aims of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. Harold S. Reeves 
of Charleston gave an interesting talk 
and demonstration of disappearing 
dialects and Negro spirituals in lower 
South Carolina. The meeting was held 
in Greenville. 


Bergen Cou 


Chapter Visi 


Concrete Pipe Compa 


The Bergen County Chapter ofl 
New Jersey Society met May 2ls 
guests of Mr. George Kerr andi 
Kerr Concrete Pipe Company inks 
Paterson. Two hundred and fivet 
gineers and guests including sett 
from the Passaic and Westches 
(NY) chapters were accorded the! 
imitable Kerr hospitality. 

State presidential candidate i’ 
F'razza of Hawthorne was presenlé 
spoke briefly. 

The main business of the evel 
was the sponsorship of the 19533 
Convention. It was decided by unt 
mous vote that Bergen would take 
this important job under the @ 
manship of Col. Glenn S. Reevé 
Hasbrouck Heights and _ the 
chairmanship of Fred F. Hohnhtl 
Tenafly. 
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Crusading Districi 


ame; 

s For Attorney Addresses 
Df East Bay Chapter 
a Charles O’Gara, former Assistant 
“Maple United States Attorney in San Fran- 


cisco who exposed the scandals and 
corruption in the local office of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in that 
city, was the speaker for the East 
. Dire Bay Chapter at its May meeting. Mr. 
nd now in private practice, 
urged professional engineers to take 
an active role in public affairs. 


id Rus 
ent—} 

Garth: 
Parks 


Washington State 
y Trustees Meet 
In Wenatchee 


The quarterly meeting of the offi- 
cers and Board of Trustees of the 
Washington State Society was recent- 
B ly held in Wenatchee, Washington. H. 
J. Reeves, State President, presided 
and various problems were discussed. 
Other officials present were: L. C. 
Campbell, Spokane; Lloyd N. Robin- 
con, Seattle; Ora A. Dennis, Olympia; 
SHoward A. Stingle, Spokane; L. R. 
Durkee. President, Seattle Chapter; 
S. Stockdale, Spokane; Phil F. 
BHelmer, President, Wenatchee Chap- 
ter; Wallace W. Bergerson, President, 
Olympia Chapter; Ed Smith, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Roush Addresses 
ver, Wichita Chapter 


Roush, Chairman of NSPE’s 
Public Relations Committee, spoke on 
the public relations programs of the 
National Society at a recent meeting 
Coun of the Wichita Chapter of the Kansas 
» society. 


mpi 

Hula Dancing More 
ry Interesting Than 
a Atomic Energy? 
d fivee From The New York Professional 
1g SELngineer, comes the following amus- 


estcheing note: 


led the “It has been reported, but not con- 
med, that one of the high officers of 
late lithe Society was observed to sneak out 


reset Thursday night’s featured conven- 

# session on “Atomic Energy in 
to attend the ladies program 
1953 Sion Hawaii and Hula dancing which 
by ulilivas going on simultaneously. More- 
Id takel@ver, it is further reported, but also 
the @M@Pot confirmed, that this high society 


Reevelpflicer subsequently was heard to com- 


the "ment glowingly that Hula compares 
ohnhol 


ost favorably with Uranium as a 
ource of atomic energy.” 


1952 


Meets In Jackson 


Michigan Society Gives Plaques 
To Schools; Calkins New President 


The Michigan Society held its an- 
nual meeting recently in Jackson and 
decided to present a bronze plaque 
entitled Faith of The Engineer to all 
accredited engineering institutions in 
the State of Michigan. Wayne Uni- 
versity in Detroit will be the first 
school to receive the plaque. 

Funds for financing the project will 
be raised by contributions from mem- 
bers of the Michigan Society. 

Officers elected in the meeting in- 
ciude Paul S. Calkins, President; Les- 
ter J. Richards, Ist Vice President; 
Dudley Newton, 2d Vice President; 
R. L. Wells, Secretary; C. K. Wirth, 
Treasurer; A. F. Plant, National 
Director; and Hugh E. Keeler, Na- 
tional Director. 

NSPE President L. L. Dresser 
attended the convention and spoke on 
the relation of the professional engi- 
neer to the welfare of society. He 


urged engineers to participate active- 
ly in civic and public affairs. 

At a dinner meeting, the conven- 
tion paid honor to the memory of the 
late J. B. Foote of Jackson, a well- 
known Michigan engineer, who was 
one of the founders of the Consumers’ 
Power Company. After G. F. Stecker 
of Jackson recounted Mr. Foote’s 
achievements, a scroll was presented 
to his son, J. B. Foote, by President 
Dresser, who lauded the elder Foote’s 
work. 

Richard Carey of Lansing spoke on 
the subject “The Londoner's Story.” 
The symposiums were held on Satur- 
day: Burton P. Harrison of Detroit 
served as moderator of a discussion 
on “Effects of Material Shortages on 
Design,” and J. G. Martin of Lansing, 
a District Engineer for the Portland 
Cement Company, led a round-table 
on “Legislation.” 


MICHIGAN OFFICERS 


The 1951 officers and directors of the M.S.P.E. are shown with Lawrence L. 
Dresser, president of the N.S.P.E., at the Board of Directors meeting held in con- 
junction with the Annual Convention at Jackson. Seated from left are: J. H. Foote, 
director-at-large, of the Jackson Chapter; P. S. Calkins, first vice- president and 
president-elect, of the Detroit Chapter; A. F. Plant, retiring president and national 
director-elect, of the Detroit Chapter; and L. L. Dresser, president of N.S.P.E., of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Standing, from left, are: D. Newton, secretary and second vice- 
president-elect, of the Detroit Chapter; O. H. Hall, national director through 1953, 
of the Grand Valley Chapter; H. E. Keeler, retiring national director, of the Ann 
Arbor Chapter; and M. A. Lett, retiring director-at-large, of the Western Michigan 
Chapter. 
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Officers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Grand Valley Chapter of the Michigan 
Society, (above) are Mrs. Wesley Bintz, Treasurer; Mrs. Kenneth Fishbeck, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Carl Wirtz, President; Mrs. Scott Baker, Vice President; and Mrs. Otto 
Hall, representative to the National Advisory Committee. 


New officers and the Board of Directors of the Auxiliary of the Arkansas Society 
are shown below. Seated are: Mrs. Allan Curry, Secretary, Mrs. William Fell, 
Chairman of the NSPE Ladies Advisory Committee, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Mrs. F. L. 
McDonald, President; Mrs. W. A. Bost, Treasurer. Standing: Mrs. Luther Bearden, 
Director, Mrs. R. J. Rhinehart, Vice President; Mrs. Fred Herring, Vice President; 


and Mrs. G. T. Kellogg, Director. 


Milwaukee Chapter 
Holds ‘‘Funite”’ 


The Milwaukee Chapter recently 
had a “funite” for themselves and 
their wives in connection with the 
Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee. 


Cleveland Chapter 
Holds Annual 
Family Basket Dinner 


The Cleveland Chapter held its an- 
nual Family Basket Picnic recently. 
The outing included races, games 
and prizes for all members of the 
family as well as baseball, horseshoes 
and volleyball. A golf party is 
planned next month for engineers 
who play the game. 
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Professor Thompson 
Talks On Unity 


J. Neils Thompson, Professor at 
the University of Texas, and Vice 
President of the Lone Star State So- 
ciety, recently addressed the Galves- 
ton County Chapter on Unification in 
the Engineering Profession. Mem- 
bers of other engineering societies in 
the area such as AIEE and ASME 


were invited to attend. 


Nevada Chapter 

Hears Naturalist 

The Southern Chapter of the Ne- 

vada Society recently heard Mr. Rus- 

sell K. Grater of the National Park 

Service give an illustrated talk with 

colored lantern slides on Mt. Rainier 
National Park. 


Idaho Society Form, 
Magic Valley Chapte 


The Idaho Society is founding 
new chapter in Magic Valley. An inj. 
tial meeting with a business session jy 
the afternoon and an informal bap. 
quet in the evening was held recently, 
Rolla I. Long acted as temporary 
chairman. The following applica. 
tions were made for membership; 

William L. Lesher, Ray D. Arm. 
strong, Lester E. Garlinghouse, Ap. 
thony W. Zornick, John A. Phelps 
Arthur W. Schrank, Jacob D. Simona, 
For associate membership: Frederick 
Odell, Jasper McEwin, Fred Powers 
Angus Walker, Clifford Bissell ang 
Robert Lehman. 


Midwestern Chapter 
Hears Carrier Official 


Members of the Midwestern 

ter of the Pennsylvania Society 
cently heard a representative of the 
Carrier Corporation talk on High 
Vacuum Low Temperature Concep 
tration of Liquids. The meeting wis 
held at the Elwood City County 
Club. 


Texas Society Gives 
Charter To Student 
Chapter In Beaumont 


Texas’ first TSPE student chapter 
received its charter in Beaumont re 
cently at the monthly meeting of the 
Sabine chapter. 

The ceremony was held in the audi 
torium of the Anthony F. Lucas En- 
gineering Building at Lamar Tech. 

Wallace M. Driscoll, Jr., executive 
secretary of the TSPE, presented the 
charter to Don Cash, president of the 
Lamar Engineers club. 

The club, some 100 member 
strong, became the student chapter 
under the charter from the TSPE. 

Lamar’s student chapter became 
what Texas Society officials believe 
be the third such  organizatio 
chartered by affiliates of the NSPEin 
the nation. 

The other two are in Oklahoma, ont 
at the University, and the other # 
Oklahoma A. and M. 

The Lamar student chapter will bk 
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organized into sub groups, which wi 
meet separately. 

Formation of the student chaple! 
was given approval by the state exec 
tive board at its meeting April 1. 

The matter was placed before the 
membership of the TSPE in the form 
of a ballot on a constitutional amen¢ 
ment and approved. 
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Hartford Chapter 
Invites Non-Members 
To Methods Night 


The Hartford Chapter of the Con- 
necticut Society held its first 
“Methods” meeting featuring a talk 
by Lee L. Harding on Town Lines and 
Town Line Surveys. Non-member, 
registered engineers in the vicinity 


were special guests. 


1,000 Expected 


Northwest Engineers Centennial 


Held In Portland, Oregon, Augus 


t9 


Professional engineers of Oregon, Washington and Idaho will converge on 
Portland, Oregon, at the Multnomah Hotel, August 9th for a one-day Northwest 
Engineers Centennial to commemorate a century of engineering progress in the 


“far corner” of the nation. 


More than a thousand engineers from the three states will attend, according to 


2 


The Arkansas Society recently held a certificate-presenting ceremony to newly- 
licensed professional engineers in the state. The newly registered engineers issued 
certificates at this meeting are left to right, front row: James H. Wiseman, Jr., R. 
H, Patterson, Richard H. Muehlenbrock, James E. McCurry, Eugene C. Spratt, 
Alice Joe, A. A. Edewaard, John E. Mahaffey, Harding L. Taylor, George Steward 
Daunis. Second Row: John Tallant, Arthur H. Thomas, Rohn F. Drye, Jr., George 
McAllaster Rozzell, John F. Danner, Jr., W. William Graham, Jr., Joe E. Coker, 
William M. Brawner, L. Lamar Armstrong. 


Lubricating Engineer 
Traces History Of Oils 
For Marion Chapter 


Clarence R. Jones of Newark, a 
lubricating engineer for the Pure Oil 
Company, was the guest speaker at 
arecent meeting of the Marion Chap- 
ter of the Ohio Society. 

Jones, who once worked as an auto 
mechanic with Eddie Rickenbacker, 
told of early days of the automobile 
industry and its rapid development 
through the years from 1890 to the 
present. 

Each new development in the 
manufacture of the automobile has re- 
quired a new type of lubricant. Dust 
particles are the greatest enemy of 
moving mechanical parts, he said. 


Young President 

Of Idaho Chapter 

At the April meeting of the Twin 

Falls Chapter of the Idaho Society, 

the following were elected to office. 

Vincent T, Young, President; John A. 

Phelps, Vice President, and Harold 
- Lackey, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Dr. Vaughan Discusses 


Engineers In Management 

Engineers In Top Management was 
the topic of Dr. Kenneth W. Vaughan, 
consulting psychologist, in a talk be- 
fore the Dutchess County Chapter of 
the New York Society recently. 


Mart Gives Talk 


On Communications 

Leon Mart, President of the Mar- 

ley Company, and holder of 25 

patents, recently addressed the West- 

ern Chapter of the Missouri Society 

on Communications Between Engi- 
neers and Management. 


Ethics In Engineering 
Topic At Monroe 


Chapter Meeting 

Dr. Jess H. Davis, President of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, ad- 
dressed the Monroe County Chapter 
of the New York Society on Ethics 
and Practice of Engineering. A din- 
ner was held preceding the meeting 
which was co-sponsored also by the 
ASCE, ASME, AIEE and the Ameri- 


can Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


W. C. Williams, president of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Oregon, host to 
the visitors. 

“We will review 100 years of engi- 
neering progress in the Northwest,” 
Williams stated, “and then we will 
take a long look ahead into the next 
century.” 

The general theme of the important 
gathering will be a discussion of the 
engineering profession’s civic and 
public responsibilities. 

Some of the outstanding engineers 
in the nation will be on hand, Wil- 
liams indicated. 

Co-hosts with Williams, will be E. 
L. Mathes, Boise, president of the So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers of 
Idaho, and H. Jack Reeves, Spokane, 
president of the Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Washington. 

This will be a gala occasion for the 
northwest engineering profession and 
the Portland meeting will be a pre- 
view of the Century of Engineering 
to be held in Chicago in September. 

High on the program in regional 
significance is an indication of the 
engineers awareness of social prog- 
ress in relation to technical prog- 
ress and their proposed efforts to 
reconcile the two for the benefit of all 
the people. 

“It is fitting that the northwest 
should hold this great commemorative 
tribute to the engineers here in the 
region which has seen such fabulous 
development in the past two decades,” 
said Oregon’s Governor Douglas Mc- 


Kay. 


Michigan Director 
Addresses Cleveland’s 
Certificate Fete 


Donald Trefry, Director of the 
Michigan Society, spoke on “What 
Constitutes Success In Engineering,” 
at the Certificate Presentation of the 
Cleveland Chapter at the Cleveland 
Engineering Society Auditorium re- 
cently. Robert Waid, Secretary of the 
Ohio Professional Engineer’s Regis- 
tration Board,- presented certificates 
to successful candidates. 
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Engineer D. K. Caldwell (left) receives a citation from Marvin C. Nichols, im- 
mediate past president of the Texas Society of Professional Engineers for “‘dis- 
tinguished service to his community, state and nation.” Mr. Caldwell was largely 
responsible for the development of iron ore gravel roads throughout East Texas. 
The award was sponsored by the East Texas Chapter. 


Governor Pays Visit 
To Southern Chapter 
Of Nevada Society 


Governor Charles Russell of Ne- 
vada was the guest of honor at a meet- 
ing of the Southern Nevada Chapter 
held in Las Vegas recently. The Gov- 
ernor described some of the multi- 
plicity of duties required of him by 
his office and of some of the many 
strange requests and demands made 
on the Governor by various indi- 
viduals. 


McLaughlin Heads 
Westchester County 
Chapter Nominees 


New officers of the Westchester 
County Chapter of the New York So- 
ciety are: 

Richard M. McLauglin, President; 
Charles Ryan, Vice President; Max 
Vogel, 2d Vice President; Robert H. 
Cummings, Secretary; and Fred Mar- 
telon, Treasurer. Directors are: Fred 
Brandes, Anthony Brienza, Sherwood 
Tribou, Norman Odell, John J. Balint, 
Joseph A. Brady, Ebbert Pearson, 
Paul I. Brienza, Wilson Scott, and 
Chester A. Garfield. 


Rev. R. B. Macdonald 
New Kings County 
Chapter President 


The following officers have been in- 
stalled by the Kings County Chapter: 

President, Rev. Ronald B. Macdon- 
ald; First Vice President, John G. 
Noest; Second Vice President, Arthur 
A. Vioni; Secretary, Irving J. Lake; 
Treasurer, Paul Klepper. 


**Sell Yourselves”’ 
Engineers Advised 
By Company Head 

“Engineers must learn to sell them- 
selves. No matter how good you are. 
it won't help you if people won’t buy 
your product,” advises President 
Charles R. Younts of the Plantation 
Pipe Lines Company. 

Mr. Younts gave the advice in a 
speech to the Atlanta Chapter of the 
Georgia Society in a recent meeting. 
His engineering story is famous 
throughout Dixie. In August, 1941, 
Mr. Younts was engaged to construct 
a pipe line from Baton Rouge, La., to 
Charlotte, N. C., to be used by all ma- 
jor oil companies as a carrier. By 
January 1, 1942, the line was com- 
pleted and pumping oil. Recent en- 
largement of facilities now allows a 
considerably increased capacity than 
was available during the war years. 


Idaho Society 
Completes Salary, 

Fee Schedule 

G. A. Riedesal, Chairman of the 


Professional Practices Committee of 
the Idaho Society, recently completed 
his two year task of preparing a 
Recommended Minimum Salary and 
Fee Schedule for Idaho professional 
engineers. 

Dr. W. E. Folz, Agricultural 
Economist, from the University of 
Idaho, lectured on /ndustrial Eco- 
nomic Development in Idaho. State 
Secretary W. Purdy Eaton reported 
membership status and pointed out 
some needed changes in the Society’s 
constitution. State President Ellis L. 
Mathes presided. The meeting was 
held in Moscow. 


George Rogers Clark, 
Chapter Awards § 
Cash Scholarship, 


The George Rogers Clark Chapte 
of the Indiana Society has awardef 
one $100 and seven $25 scholarships 
to outstanding young men in hj 
schools in the surrounding area who 
plan to enter engineering colleges, 
Eight Honorable Mention certificate 
were also awarded other applicants, 

Thirty-five of forty-nine high 
schools in the ten county area in South 
Central Indiana participated. Win. 
ners were selected on the basis of 
being “outstanding prospective engi 
neering students.” One candidate to 
compete for the title “Outstanding 
Prospective Engineering Student’ 
was named by each high school. 

The George Rogers Clark Are 
Award Winner ($100 scholarship) 
was Maurice Lorenz, Madison High 
School. Lorenz had a four year high 
school scholastic average of 96.8 and 
was active in athletics and student 
affairs. He plans to enter Purdie 
University’s School of Chemical Ep. 


gineering. 


Stephen Sewell 
Chapter Formed 
In West Virginia 


The Stephen Sewell Chapter, a new 
chapter of the West Virginia Society, 
was recently organized at Richwood. 
The following officers were elected 
and installed: J. W. Raine, president; 
A. L. MeMillion, first vice-president; 
C. A. Quenon, second vice-president; 
Fred Wehle, Jr., secretary; John W. 
Moore, director. 

A delegation from the Appalachian 
Chapter was present. C. C. Darrah, 
president of the Appalachian Chapter, 
was in charge of the organizational 
ceremonies. Talks were given by A 
S. Cappellari and by Past State Pres: 
dent Leslie C. Gates. State Secretary 
Ross B. Johnston was among the vist 
tors. 


John C. Riedel Given 
Testimonial Dinner 
By N. Y. Chapter 


Professor John C. Riedel, Pas 
President of NSPE, and Chief Eng: 
neer of the Board of Estimate of the 
City of New York, was honored by# 
special luncheon given by the Kings 
County Chapter of the New York Se 
ciety in cooperation with the Cooper 
Union Alumni Association. 
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SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS 


Upper left: Past Presidents A. G. Stanford, S. L. Stolte, Alex Van Praag, Jr., L. L. Dresser, and President John D. Cole- 
man, assemble around Bridge Engineer and recipient of NSPE Award D. B. Steinman. Upper right: F. W. Chappel, Jr., looks 
over agenda. Lower left: Vice President C. G. Roush presides over business session. Lower right: President John D. Cole- 
man, left, and Tunnel Engineer Ole Singstad (with cigar) enjoy Past President Dresser’s ranch with two Oklahomans 

Dr. Baker and Senator Harper. 


Progressive Action Marks Tulsa Meet 
(Continued from page 20) 


details on proposed organization and failure to provide essential 
provisions outlined in minority report. 

Board Actions: The Board Expressed the opinion that NSPE 
could not accept an invitation to join an expanded EJC at this 
time because: 

1. The degree to which NSPE’s current activities in the social, 

economic, ethical, and governmental fields would be curtailed. 

2. The failure to provide adequate financing. 

3. The failure to provide authority for action. 

4.The failure to provide for individual membership. 

5. The failure to provide for coordinated action on the part of 

the engineering profession at the state and local levels. 


Collective Bargaining 


Report Highlights: Review of suggested revision of NSPE 
statement on collective bargaining ... is policy correct... or 
wording too strong. 

Comments: Report presented by R. A. Blackburn. 

Board Actions: Referred Statement back to Committee for 
further study. 


Salary and Fee Schedules 
Report Highlights: Third major report . . . covers five grades 
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of professional responsibility and three pre-professional grades . . . 
minimum for these grades not recommended on national basis . . . 
will vary according to local and other conditions. 

Comments: Ole Singstad, Committee Chairman, issued report. 
He closed by pointing out that a booklet will be available this 
fall that will outline the minimum salaries and fees by states. 


Legislation 


Report Highlights: Reviewed the following legislation: Armed 
Forces Reserve Legislation. NSPE’s efforts to incorporate provi- 
sions to insure proper treatment of professional engineers in the 
reserves. 

Defense Production Act. Activity by NSPE to incorporate pro- 
vision placing professional engineers in same status as doctors and 
lawyers regarding salary and wage control. 

Individual Retirement Income. Legislative activity to provide 
amendment of tax laws to permit professional practitioners, not 
covered by Social Security, to equalize income over the years of 
practice. 

Salaries of Federally-Employed Engineers. Recommends sup- 
port of bill to survey classifications and rates of compensation for 
federal engineers . . . would be first step in attempt to increase 
salaries for federal engineers. 

Comments: Report submitted by Chairman Clarence Shoch. 


Board Action: Approved efforts of committee on various pieces 
of legislation. Also directed that NSPE support legislation 
authorizing and directing the Civil Service Commission to make a 
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federal government. 


Development by Private Enterprise 


Board Action: The Board adopted the 


following resolution: 

WHEREAS, the National Society of 
Professional Engineers is dedicated 
to the advancement of the profession 
of Engineering in Public Service: 


and 

WHEREAS, a profession is an indi- 
vidual calling in which a single per- 
son or group of persons are banded 
together to improve the public wel- 
fare as distinguished from an agency 
authorized and organized by the 
government to serve the public. 

WHEREAS, many projects are now 
proposed for development which 
could be carried on either by private 
enterprise or government. 

NOW THEREFORE, be it resolved 
that the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers favors the use of 
private enterprise in the develop- 
ment of our natural resources guided 
by sound principles of conservation 
and point to the Niagara River Pow- 
er Development and the Hell’s Can- 
yon Project on the Snake River as 
instances wherein legislation is being 
considered that violates this prin- 


ciple, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to each and every member of 
the Congress. 


Employment Procedures for Engineers in 
Defense Industry 


Report Highlights: Evaluation of prac- 
tice of supplying engineers to defense in- 
dustry ... on a rate per person per day... 
while assuming no responsibility for their 
work ... called “flesh peddling” . . . con- 
ferences with defense officials. 

Board Action: The following State- 
ment was adopted: 

“The National Society of Profession- 
al Engineers is cognizant of the fact 
that various firms are entering into 
contracts merely to supply engineering 
employees without providing coordina- 
tion of engineering services and with- 
out performing any of the functions 
or assuming any of the responsibilities 
usually performed and assumed by en- 
gineers supplying engineering services. 
Some of these are reputable and es- 
tablished firms and their practices are 
professional and ethical. However, 
some pesudo-engineering firms have 
been formed solely for the recruitment 
and placement of engineering person- 
nel in industry. The National Society 
of Professional Engineers deplores 
and condemns this latter group and 


study of classifications and rates of com- 
pensation for engineering positions in the 


their unethical and_ unprofessional 
practices. 

“In view of these facts, the National 
Society of Professional Engineers calls 
to the attention of all concerned the 
following statement: 

“Any firm offering engineering serv- 
ices must, in conformance with the 
laws of the state in which it operates, 
have its operations and control under 
the direction and _ responsibility of 
registered professional engineers.” 


Land Surveyors 


Report Highlights: Resolutions rec- 
ommending NSPE endorse definitions and 
divisions of responsibility as between land 
surveyors and PE’s . . . as approved by 
NCSBEE . . . recommend NSPE promote 
higher qualifications for surveyor registra- 
tion . . . with view toward admittance to 
membership in NSPE. 

Board Actions: Approved recommenda- 
tions. 


Registration 


Report Highlights: Improving _reci- 
procity procedures . . . suggested revisions 
to Model Law .. . standardization of state 
board examinations. 

Comments: Chairman R. J. Rhinehart 
made the report. 

Board Actions: Recommended that the 
Committee further study the matter of the 
“Eminence Clause” and report back to 
Board at subsequent date. 


Membership 


Report Highlights: Statistics on growth 
... review of program ... ideas for next 
year’s program . . . also new state societies 
—actual and potential . . . reports of sit- 
uations in un-affiliated states. 

Comments: Report submitted by Chair- 
man H. G. Kennedy. 

Board Actions: Requested that the 
waiver of dues for some members be studied 
further by the Committee. 


National Defense 


Report Highlights: Navy. National 
Defense Committee recommends action be 
pursued to amend Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 to provide corrective action regarding 
professional engineers in Naval service . 
involving succession to command .. . re- 
quirement that professional engineers in 
naval service be properly assigned. 

Air Force. Recommendation that action 
be continued to amend Air Force Organi- 
zation Act of 1951 requiring proper as- 
signment of professional engineers serving 
in Air Force. 

Military Manpower. Review of activity 
and recommendation that Executive Direc- 
tor report to each Board Meeting on prog- 
ress in carrying out policies adopted in 


Resolution #7-50. 


Public Health Service. Recommend. 
tion that this service be named in NSpp 
Bylaw #16 (defining duties of Nation 
Defense Committee). 

Civilian Defense. Progress report on ¢. 
operative activities in this field . . . Recon. 
mendations that cooperative efforts be cop. 
tinued and straigthened and that National 
Defense Committee develop suggested mod. 
ifications in organization of Federal (jyj) 
Defense Administration. 

Comments: Chairman Chester Lichtep. 
berg presented report. 

Board Actions: Authorized the suppon 
of a proposal of the AIA regarding certajy 
appropriations in the civil defense program 
for prototypes and research in connection 
with air raid shelters. Also: Authorized th 
Committee to cooperate with a  simily 
group of AIA in connection with air raid 
shelter studies and development. 


Young Engineers 


Report Highlights: Operations 
status of volunteer counselor service , ,. 
state society programs for young engineer 
and students . . . tie-in between engineer 
shortage and utilization of young engineers 

. recommend change in name from “ep. 
gineer-in-training” to “junior member” ,,, 
recommendations to implement volunteer 
counselor service and reaching high school 
students . . . student chapters in engineer. 
ing colleges recommended. 

Comments: Report presented by Chair. 
man Robert Afien. 

Board Actions: Rejected change in 
name from “enfineer-in-training” to “junior 
member.” 


Ethics 


Report Highlights: Status of eight 
committee projects . . . consultant’s name 
on letterhead of client . . . free engineer. 
ing . . . advertising . . . rules of ethical 
conduct ... engineers’ creed . . . roster of 
firms .. . enforcement of registration laws 
. .. competitive bidding . . . also engineer 
listing in telephone directories, negotiat-1g 
engineering contracts . . . recommendation 
against free engineering . . . recommend 
adoption of fifteen rules of ethical conduet 

. recommend revised creed . . . maintain 
roster, but not for distribution . . . recom 
mended procedure on negotiation of con- 
tracts. 

Comments: Chairman and Past Vice 
President John F. Reynolds gave the re 
port. 

Board Actions: Approved policy state 
ment on free engineering (revised) ; Rule 
of Ethical Conduct referred back to Com 
mittee for study; Approved Roster but not 
for distribution: Approved recommendation 
on Procedure for Negotiating Engineering 
Contracts: Approved action of referring 
hack to Committee for further study the 
listings in Classified Sections of telephone 
books. 


8 x 10° Photo of New Board of Directors Available for $1.00 


National Society of Professional Engineers. 


1121 15th Street, N. W. 


Sirs: 


Yes, I want .... (copy) ....(copies) of the 8 x 10” glossy photograph of the 
new Board of-Directors as taken in Tulsa, Oklahoma, at $1.00 each. I enclose my 


Washington 5, D. C. 


(check ........) (money order ........) in the amount of $........... 
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NSPE Before 


STATEMENT 
of 
PAUL H. ROBBINS 


Executive Director, N.S.P.E., 
presented recently at the 
Senate Armed Services’ Com- 
mittee hearings on Bill H. R. 
5426, dealing with the reserve 
components of the Armed 
Forces of the the United 
States. 


THE position of the professional engineer 
in national defense has been a subject of 
continuing study by our Society. The sole 
purpose of this continuing study is best de- 
scribed by the Society's approved and off- 
cial statement of policy concerning the En- 
gineering Profession in National Security. 
This statement reads in part: “The total 
welfare and security of the United States, 
and not the best interests of any group or 
individual is the basic consideration for all 
questions to be resolved. . . . The objective 
of the engineering profession in time of 
national stress must be the development of 
the means to provide a maximum contribu- 
tion to the military strength of the nation, 
and the maximum production to support 
that strength.” 

From a background of this policy state- 
ment, and as a result of this continuing 
study, the Society’s views on H. R. 5426, 
together with some suggested amendments 
to that bill, are herewith presented to the 
Committee. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that 
we cannot hope to compete with our po- 
tential enemies on a mass manpower basis. 
Even assuming this to be possible, our na- 
tional policy ever has been to depend on 
the knowledge, skill, and resourcefulness 
of our scientists, technologists, and engi- 
neers to the end that our manpower might 
be conserved to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. Past experience conclusively demon- 
strates that not only is this a humanitarian 
policy, and hence in accord with our high- 
est traditions, but also that such a policy 
is the best assurance of victory. 

It becomes a matter of the utmost con- 
sequence, therefore, to assess what we 
have available in the way of scientific and 
engineering manpower, and to come to 
some firm policy decisions based on this 
assessment. The facts are these: 

_As a result of World War II's interrup- 
tion of the normal education programs, the 
number of professionally qualified scien- 
tists, technologists, and engineers available 
for the country’s needs became dangerously 
ow in the years just following the war. 
While this condition has been somewhat 
alleviated by the larger graduating classes 
of recent years, the earlier loss has never 
been entirely made up, and there is today 
a definite and critical need for trained en- 
tineers, There is no reason to believe that 
this need can be met in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. On the other hand there is every rea- 
son to believe that it will become increas- 
ingly severe in the years just ahead of us. 
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Senate Group On Reserve Bill 


Time is necessary for the development 
of a professional engineer; it is impossible, 
therefore, rapidly to increase the number 
of trained engineers available within a giv- 
en time beyond the number already trained 
or in training. That number is fixed for the 
next four years, and cannot be materially 
altered. 


The only practicable, or for that matter 
possible, solution to this difficult problem 
is to plan the most effective and the wisest 
use of the limited engineering manpower 
available to us. For our country’s best in- 
terests, perhaps even for our country’s sur- 
vival, every trained scientist, technologist, 
and engineer must be used at his highest 
effectiveness and to his maximum capacity. 


For this reason the place of the engineer 
in the reserve program should be examined 
very carefully, and every effort made to 
avoid misuse of this most essential man- 
power resource. The problem is far from 
academic: it is real and pressing. A recent 
membership survey of a number of major 
engineering societies will indicate the mag- 
nitude of the problem: 


AMONG the younger men in the study, 
the proportion of reservists was very much 
higher than the over-all figure for society 
members of all ages. One out of every four 
respondents under 35 was in a reserve or- 
ganization. In the small group under 30, 
the proportion of reservists was 37%. 
These latter figures for the younger age 
groups outline the problem which would 
be created by a general call-up of reserv- 
ists. As already noted, the engineering pro- 
fession as a whole has no such concentra- 
tion of personnel in the middle and older 
age groups as was found among the society 
members surveyed. The great numbers of 
men who have entered the field during the 
past decade are in most cases still under 35: 
many thousands are not as yet 30. Assum- 
ing that the proportion of reservists in 
these age groups is the same for the pro- 
fession as a whole as for society members, 
their withdrawal would mean heavy losses 
from a profession vital to defense produc- 
tion, where there is already a serious short- 
age of personnel. With the passage of the 
Universal Military Training and Service 


Convocation of the Centennial of En- 
gineering—September 3-13. Hotel Sher- 
man, —— Illinois. NSPE Meeting— 
September 5. 


National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners—Annual Meet- 
ing. September 4, 5, 6. Antlers Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Northwest Engineers’ Centennial — 
August 9. Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Act the problem has become even more 
acute, and if in the future a National Se- 
curity Training Corps is implemented, it 
becomes clear that virtually every young 
engineer would find himself in the reserve 
forces in some capacity. A major difficulty 
is that in most cases engineering training 
and skills will have been acquired subse- 
quent to the time when some other mili- 
tary classification has been established. 
Past experience shows that these classifi- 
cations are changed only with difficulty, 
and that generalized guiding legislation 
would be very useful in encouraging the 
armed forces to evaluate carefully abilities 
available to them at the time any recall 
became necessary. 

Any future recall of reserves must take 
into account whether the nation’s best in- 
terests are served by having men with these 
skills in uniform, or by having them work 
in a civilian capacity. Professional men 
capable of making a decided contribution 
to the supporting civilian defense economy 
surely would not involuntarily be recalled 
to active duty where their professional 
skills are not needed. 


There can be, of course, no doubt of the 
Armed Services need for scientific and en- 
gineering manpower. This need goes far 
beyond the requirements of the obvious en- 
gineer assignments in construction and 
maintenance. There are a great many other 
positions vital to the operation of an army, 
navy, or air force where the professional 
services of a trained engineer are of the 
utmost importance. 


Experience derived from the lessons of 
World War II, and more recent additional 
experience, however, shows that improve- 
ment might well be made in the adequate 
use of professional talent available to the 
Services. A basic reason for earlier difh- 
culties in this regard was that proper prep- 
aration for such use was not made sufh- 
ciently far in advance. Qualified profes- 
sional engineers were sometimes assigned 
to non-professional or routine duties, while 
at the same time professional responsibili- 
ties were thrust upon those not qualified 
to assume them. A recent survey indicates 
that approximately one-third of the pro- 
fessional engineering personnel serving in 
the Armed Services during World War II 
felt that insufficient use had been made of 
their professional abilities. While the evils 
of this situation have been to some extent 
mitigated, nonetheless recent instances 
have occurred where reserve engineers, per- 
forming an obvious service to the country’s 
mobilization efforts as engineers, have been 
recalled to active duty for work in which 
their professional talents were clearly not 
used. Although such cases may be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule, every effort 
must be made in this time of trained man- 
power shortage to avoid such conspicuous 
waste. 


WeE cannot afford to overlook the role 
of the engimeer in industry and in the sup- 
porting defense economy. New weapons 
must be brought into production, essential 
construction designed and completed, the 
civilian economy must be redesigned not 
only to bring forth the present implements 
of defense, but oriented to foresee and 
plan for essential future production and 
research related to the defense effort. The 


(Continued on next page) 
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Testimony 
(Continued from page 29) 


factories, plants, and research organizations 
devoting their primary efforts to military 
production must somehow have made avail- 
able to them the best possible professional 
talent, and technical skill. Policies should 
be established whereby the relative advan- 
tage to the Armed Services of the call of 
professional personnel to active duty must 
be weighed against the relative disadvan- 
tages to the supporting civilian economy. 
Ample legislative safeguards should be pro- 
vided in addition to any safeguards, plans, 
or directives initiated by the Defense De- 
partment and the Armed Services. These 
should provide for a careful evaluation of 
the relative engineering requirements of 
the supporting civilian defense economy 
and the Armed Services, with due regard 
for the comparative values of each. It is 
only at risk of ultimate disaster that we 
can continue to rob Peter to pay Paul. 

In legislation governing the organization 
of the Army, (P.L. 581 of the 81st Con- 
gress), the Congress has already recognized 
the principle involved. In this law the Con- 
gress established the general policy accord- 
ing to which professional personnel should 
be used in the Army. It is suggested that 
a realistic consideration of the reserve 
problem would take into account a further 
development of the same principle by es- 
tablishing three general policies for spe- 
cialized personnel. 

First, reservists with specialized scientific 
and engineering skills should not involun- 
tarily be called to active duty unless the 
skilled services they can perform for the 
armed services are at least equal in value 
to those which they can perform for the 
civilian defense economy. 

Second, reservists with specialized scien- 
tific and engineering skills serving with the 
armed services should, insofar as practic- 
able, be used in professional work where 
their skills can be used to best advantage. 

Third, when the armed services have a 
surplus of men with scientific and engi- 
neering skills, as demonstrated by the fact 
that suitable assignment for the use of these 
skills cannot be found within the armed 
services, men thus qualified shall be re- 
leased to the supporting civilian economy 
as soon as feasible. 


THE National Society of Professional En- 
gineers therefore respectfully urges that the 
following, or similar, language be adopted 
in the bill under consideration; Add to 
Section 234 a new section (h) as follows: 
(h) In the utilization of members of the 
reserve components possessing technical, 
scientific, or allied professional skills it 
shall be the policy to 
(1) evaluate, prior to a call to active 
duty, the actual and potential contribu- 
tions which such members of the reserve 
components are making, and can make, 
te the national defense in a civilian ca- 
pacity as compared with the actual con- 
tributions which such persons could 
make if in the Armed Forces on active 
duty, or on active duty for training. 
(2) place, insofar as possible, members 
of the reserve components on active duty 


who possess technical, scientific, or allied 
professional skills in assignments which 
require such technical, scientific, or allied 
professional skills. 
(3) review periodically the Armed 
Forces utilization of members of the re- 
serve components on active duty, who 
possess technical, scientific, or allied pro- 
fessional skills, and take appropriate ac- 
tion where the skills of such personnel 
are not being effectively used. 
(4) release from active duty those mem- 
bers of the reserve components possess- 
ing technical, scientific, or allied profes- 
sional skills necessary to, and needed by, 
the civilian economy in support of the 
national defense, when consistent with 
the requirements of the Armed Forces. 
We are indebted to the Committee for 
this opportunity to present the views of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 
We wish once again to assure the Commit- 
tee of our constant readiness to be of every 
possible assistance both now and in the 
future. Our sole wish is to see the best pos- 
sible reserve legislation written in our 
country’s best interests. 


Letters 
(Continued from page 3) 


the top and 12” at the bottom will suffice. 


Now, how do we know that such a wall 
will be adequate for all conditions? You 
guessed it. One has never failed! Again I 
submit that the reasoning is devastating, 
particularly for a material which has not 
proved itself. The one thing which disturbs 
me, however, is this: If concrete should 
eventually be proved unreliable, what will 
happen to all our concrete structures. 

Can it be that such organizations as the 
American Concrete Institute and the Port- 
land Cement Association have been kidding 
us all these years, leading us to believe that 
concrete members need to be “designed”: 
that concrete is a dependable building ma- 
terial. When I think of all the man-hours 
I’ve wasted on the analysis of structural 
frameworks, it makes me want to weep and 
wail and gnash my teeth. The time saved 
by designing in accordance with the ad- 
vanced ideas of my esteemed informant 
might have meant the accumulation of con- 
siderable wealth. There certainly would 
have been more time for fishing. And that 
gives me an idea. If I am completely un- 
necessary, why not go fishing now? A placid 
lake or a rippling brook may erase the 
wrinkles from a troubled brow, and permit 
a tortured soul to dream of a spreading 
bough, a jug of wine, and a pretty “thou.” 

I. E. Morris, P.E., 
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Unusual opportunity with above a 
large engineering firm in the ~~ - 
East for graduate registered security 
professional engineer. Appli- tividual 
cant should have general ex- [flick of 

|| improve 


perience in all phases of public sonal 
utility appraisal work including |B tha» / 
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Words... sonal interview willbe arranged | read i 
Dear Editor: creal 
One of the biggest assets a man can must en 
possess is the ability to express himself © Write immediately to: sire to d 
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use it correctly. Probably the most essen- | Box 185 
tial courses in the engineer’s training are 1121 15th Street, N.W. | The 
English, Composition, and Speech but, un- | Washington 8,D.C. || Mwith y 
fortunately, he usually fails to realize their | Bhave 
importance. He considers them unnecessary. | bef € 
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Postscripts 


OF 
— (Continued from page 19) 
se 
he bottoaliiyired, put them through the same routine. 
Wing tylltynd treat them merely as skilled labor. Still 
"k a Watelitthe policy makers who set up this proce- 
icked thi@dure would never think of selecting a doc- 
tor, dentist or lawyer on the same basis. 
i, PE Apparently industrial leaders are unaware 
of the contribution that Engineers can and 
do make towards the growth and success 
of any company, and for this condition we 
Ban blame no one but ourselves. 
® There is another prevalent abuse in the 
| policy of maintaining engineering staffs, 
uate inmost common in the larger companies. They 
Profes i) hire large groups of new graduates, 
all stattifekeep them until they have developed 
enough experience and ability to warrant 
larger salaries and then release them. Then 
they will repeat this cycle as soon as more 
aduates are available. While this policy 
may result in an apparently low budget 
appropriation for engineering service, it 
cannot help but be expensive in the long 
rm due to the extensive checking and re- 
visions Which must be made on drawings 
and designs. This experienced group will 
then make the rounds looking for a new 
connection at a salary commensurate with 
their ability. The answer will probably be 
the same in all places, “Yes we need men 
but your starting salary requirements are 
too high for the positions we have open.” 
After this repeats a few times, our fellow 
Engineer comes to the conclusion that the 
engineering field is a poor place to stay and 
will look for a connection in a new field 
which gives better promise of treatment and 
fnancial returns. Little wonder that a high 
percentage of good men do not stay in en- 
gineering. 
One of the natural outgrowths of the 


d 


rith above abuses has been the increasing ten- 
the dency to unionize engineering departments. 
While this tendency or action increases the 

red security and financial returns, it stifles in- 
oli- | Bdividual initiative and ability due to the 
ex- jplack of stimulation for advancement and 
lic || The individual loses profes- 
| Bsional pride and becomes one of the herd. 

These moves are contrary to the aims of 

ue. the Professional Engineers, but the increas- 

ect | tendency to promote Professional Engi- 
als |freers into Administrative positions where 
es they will participate in policy making may 

develop new ideas and help combat the 
ice Bevils which have developed and prevent 
sry | ones from arising. 

be In conclusion, let us take these stories of 

ull w-called shortages with a grain of salt, 
| Bod efforts to jam thousands of students 

nd through Engineering Schools for the mere 
er- || B purpose of creating numerical pools of re- 
ed || Bstves, and realize that Engineers cannot 
| Be created by assembly line methods, but 
must enter the field to satisfy an inner de- 
sire to do Engineering work. 

W. The educators are very much 
| —vith us this month, and now we 
| Bhave one who has written for PP 

hefore. His latest subject is 


Privileged Class,” and he is 
—— f!. T. Mavis, Professor and Head, 
Dept. of Civil Engineering, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Do you want engineers to be a privileged 


City |B class?” 


wp whenever the “service” of engineers is 
ussed. Let’s clean it up as we should 


ineer Uuly, 1952 


... Somehow this question comes’ 


clean a dirty gun—let’s unload it first. 

What do you mean, privileged class? 

Do you mean someone who is wealthy? 
“Wealthy” and “Poor” are relative terms. 
What “underprivileged” American today 
would be satisfied with the conveniences 
kings enjoyed two hundreds ago? Remem- 
ber, wealthy men in those days traveled by 
stage coach and sailing vessel; crossed 
rivers by ferry boat: communicated by 
messenger or carrier pigeon; and those who 
could read, read by the light of fireplace 
or candle. Engineers, teamed with enter- 
prising labor and management and resource- 
ful men, have made available to every 
American today the speed and convenience 
of travel by train, automobile, and airplane: 
of communication by mail, telephone, and 
radio; of daily papers and lasting books 
that everyone can read by electric light... 
They have placed at our fingertips a power 
more fabulous than Aladdin could have 
dreamed up! Yes, engineers are “wealthy” 
in that they share in the real wealth they 
have helped to convert from the vast sources 
of Power in Nature for the use and con- 
venience of man. No small part of their 
compensation is in knowing that largely be- 
cause of them there are new industries— 
and more jobs, less backbending and short- 
er hours than ever before. 

By privileged class do you mean some- 
one who is influential because he has 
family, friends, following . . .? Independ- 
ence, freedom, and equality of opportunity 
are in the cornerstone of the United States. 
Your reputation and mine is made or 
broken by the way each of us lives his life, 
and nobody else can earn that reputation 
for us. We influence one another by the 
way we use our opportunities to do some- 
thing constructive today—and by the way 
we plan for what follows. 

Do you mean a man for whom everything 
is easy? Each of us can become skilled in 
doing something useful if we keep our ca- 
pacity, our goal, and our gumption bal- 
anced. Then our opportunities are unlimited 
and we are all privileged. If we aren’t as 
successful as we'd like to be let’s examine 
ourselves and look about us. Chances are 
we can do something more, or something 
better. or something else—or we can help 
ourselves by helping someone else. A pru- 
dent bantam-weight doesn’t try to lick the 
world’s heavyweight champion, but he spars 
with other fighters in his own class to keep 
in trim—and he can find plenty to crow 
about. There is opportunity and privilege in 
every class. 


Do you mean the physically fit? Good 
vhysique may help but it is not essential. 
Few physical disabilities can’t be compen- 
sated by the will to overcome them. The 
sane but twisted mind, like the sound but 
twisted body, can be corrected by exercise 
and education if the handicapped person 
has the will to exercise and learn. But no- 
body would seriously suggest severing brain 
from body and replacing it with a sub- 
stitute “because nobody should be privi- 
leged to avoid substitutes in critical times!” 

Do you mean engineers are a privileged 
class because they are college graduates— 
or because they are in collece? Out of every 
two hundred persons over twenty years old 
about twenty-five went to college, ten grad- 
uated. and less than one in 200 is an engi- 
neer. Look at that engineer in college: It’s 
certain he works. for mathematics, physics. 
chemistry, English, economics . . . (stuff 
each student must master before he 
scratches the surface in learning to become 
an engineer) demand strong minds and 
hard work. Chances are he earns part or 
all of his expenses—and if he is able and 
deserving, chances are he has a scholarship 
while he maintains his good record. 


Three men are in college today for every 
one in his father’s day—and ten for every 
one in his grandfather's day. If the pace of 
learning is getting faster and rougher there 
are also more opportunities for the able 
and enterprising student in engineering to 
get an education and to return to this coun- 
try a vast increase in service for that in- 
vestment in training. An engineering de- 
gree that is worth having does not come 
easy..To earn the privileges that go with it 
each’ man must build a stable and tough 
mind-structure on a solid foundation of 
science and the useful arts. 

What, then, is the privileged class? It is 
you and I who live in these United States! 
We have that privilege because we immi- 
grated here ourselves or because we had the 
good fortune to be born of American stock 
who earned that privilege for us. We have 
the privilege of serving at the highest level 
of which we are capable; we have the 
obligation to serve the best we can at that 
level: and we must free the opportunity to 
do so. 


Today engineers and scientists are needed 
in production, in transportation, in man- 
agement, in education and research .. . 
They are needed in responsible planning 
and leadership here and overseas. To 
throttle creative work . .. to transfer engi- 
neers from training, production, and sup- 
ply lines to non-engineering jobs . . . to 
assign them to duty that does not -fully use 
their capacity in planning and leadership 
in and out of uniform ... is to waste our 
strategic “secret weapon” — mind-power 
within man-power. To scatter it, to use it 
unwisely, to hoard it, to assign it in re- 
sponse to emotional pressure . . . is to han- 
dle a loaded gun carelessly. Sampson was 
seduced, blinded, stripped of his power, and 
reduced to slavery by emotional pressure 
and smooth words—and his secret weapon 
was shorn from him while he slept. Let’s 
protect Uncle Sam from the same course 
today. 

“Do you want engineers to be a privi- 
leged class?” . . . They are—and they are 
capable and responsible and loyal to the 
obligations that go with privilege. 


Be back here next month when 
the American Engineer presents 
another Professional Postscripts 
feature with a variety of items 
about things professional engi- 
neers want to know about. 


—The Editors. 


E3 K3 


Welding 
Connectors 


Saxe Welding Con- 
nection Units po- 
and 

structural p 
be welded. 
K8A Clip K8A permits an 
adjustable connection. 
These widely used units eliminate all 
hole punching, and, with welding, 
produce the most economical, safe, and 
quickly erected structural frame. 
Write for 1951 edition, Structural 
Welding Practice Manual. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Buffalo 7, New York 


AIR REDUCTION CANADA, LTD. 
Montreal 2, Canada 
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Professional Direc 
Are 
| Ritchie 

COLORADO NEBRASKA PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
BACKLUND and JACKSON HALL & MACDONALD = 
ACKSO 

Resid i 
Consulting Engineer esi dential Comm ercial, In dustrial, 

Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic Roads, Streets, Surveys, Maps, Traffic 51 Broadway, New York 6, N, Y, a 


Product Development—Project Engineering 
Production Designs—Planning 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S. Clarkson St. 


Denver 10, Colo. 


FLORIDA 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


Testing—Inspection—R ch—Engi 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


GEORGIA 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
ngineers 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and _ Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


ILLINOIS 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 IicAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


KENTUCKY 


STEPHEN ARTHUR DERRY 
Consulting Engineers 
Management — Industrial — Civil 
Management Problems—Muicipal Problems 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Profit Sharing — Project Engineering 


Kentucky Home Life Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Wabash 5667 


MICHIGAN 


ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 


7 Hayes St. Jackson, Michigan 


studies, Plats, Dams, Water Supply, 

Drainage, Sewer and Sewage Disposal, 
and Foundations. 

Bridges, Industrial and Commercial Build- 

ings, Grandstands, Swimming Pools, In- 

terminate structures, utilizing plain, rein- 

forced, and prestressed concrete, structural 
steel, and timber. 


4924 Poppleton Avenue, Omaha 6, Nebraska 


NEW JERSEY 


GREER & McCLELLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
FOUNDATION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


2649 N. Main St. 
Houston, Texas 


98 Greenwood Ave. 
Montclair, N. J. 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 


Engineers 


Industrial-Design-Management 
National Newark Building 


744 Broad St. NEWARK 2, N. J. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Engineering Testing & Inspection 
Development — Research — Consulting 


Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. J. 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New York, Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 


GEORGE H. ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineers 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 
ABBETT-McCARTHY 


Engineers 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Power, Dams, Bridges. Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Leng Island City, New York 


Reinf 


D. B. STEINMAN 500 Mer 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES Mt 
Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Servig 6. 
¢, W. 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK Cin Design 


Bria; 


585 Fi 
SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC, ¥° 
Engineers 
Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 
ELEC’ 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DESIG? 
OHIO 290 N. ¢ 
Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS f°! 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio c 
Consulting Design Reports 
Mechanical Electrical Civil 
¢ Industrial Buildings ¢ 16 Nob 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. a 


Consulting Engineers, Surveyors & Constructor 


Civil Engineers & Planners, Munieee 
gineers, Airport Design, Highway ign, 
Sewage Disposal Systems, Water Work 

Design and Operation. 


Home Office: Rochester, Pennsylvania 6111 


Branch Offices: Jackson, Miss., Harrisburs, 
Pa., Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Furnace Engineering for the Accountir 
Glass and Steel Industries Engineer 
Additions 
436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA Be ase 
U.S. A. 
GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers It wor 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes, wh 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals. en | 
HARRISBURG, PA. local | 


' Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, 84 
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LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices 


321 N. Front Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


pitchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 
FF, 


LOEDDING ENGINEERING CO., INC. 


Cc iting Engi 


Design and Detail 

.& Industrial and Commercial Planning 

Bridges, Material Handling 
Structures of all Types 

~———f} Reinforced Concrete and Foundations 


3 Merchant Street Ambridge, Penna. 


— 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineer 

gation F. M. Masters 

Servi . Randa ese 

Hanson H. J. Engel 

Design and Supervision of Construction 


Inspection and Reports 
———— Bridges, Structures and Foundations 


585 Fifth Ave. State St. Bldg. 
iC New York, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
LOUIS W. MOXEY, 3RD 
n Consulting Engineers 
Systems 
ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHTING 
FOR INDUSTRY 
DESIGN * REPORTS *¢ SUPERVISION 
230 N. Camac St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
t. Lonis 
ERS CYRUS WM. RICE & CO. INC, 
i 
3: Consulting Chemical Engineers 
ts Industrial Water and Waste 
vil 
16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 
EMERSON VENABLE 
NC. Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
structors 
Research — Development 
ign, 
Works Trouble Shooting 
vania 6lll Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
risburg, 
TENNESSEE 
: JOHN J. MORAN 
INEERS Consulting Engineer 


Communications Exclusively 
Accounting — — Financing — 
ate Cases 
Engineering of Communications Systems— 
Additions — Rehabilitation — Maintenance 
N, PA. ~ Relocation of existing systems and asso- 
ciated apparatus and installations. 


N. Maple St., Cookeville, Tennessee 


It won't hurt you to give a little 


Kes, 

sals. when it means so much. See your 
local blood bank. 

, Fla. 

ia, S.A 


July, 1952 


PROUDLY DISPLAY 
THIS P.E. EMBLEM 
ON YOUR AUTO 


This distinctive 3%-inch emblem belongs on 
your car. It comes complete, ready to attach 
to your license plate. On heavy metal, it is built 
to last. Colors are black and gold. ORDER 
YOURS NOW! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


National Society of Professional Engineers 
1121 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 3'4-inch P.E. Emblem for my car. 
1 enclose............ ge money order for $2.50 to cover the 
cost of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send to: 


1 am registered in (name of state) 
a member of NSPE. 
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New 


As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly new 
product developments of general interest to professional engineers. 
For furthr information concerning these products, we will appreciate 
your filling in the coupon provided for this purpose, and mailing it 


to the American Engineer. 


@ The development of a new 
erawler fork-lift, called the 
“terra-lift,” has been announced. 

The new unit is designed to meet 
industry’s need for a fork-lift that can 
work both indoors and outdoors on all 
types of terrain. The “terra-lift” 
can operate outside in all kinds of 
weather and in mud up to six inches 
deep. At the same time, when equipped 
with rubber track shoes, it can work 
inside warehouses and factories. The 
company states it is the only one of its 
type on the market. 


The “terra-lift’” can be used wher- 
ever lifting is required and has an 
excellent application for the armed 
forces for use overseas where it is ex- 
pected to save immense sums by per- 
mitting the storage and handling of 
supplies on unfinished surfaces. 

Commercially, the new unit is par- 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
Department S 

1121 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Free literature 
Price information 0 


Please send me 
More data 


ticularly adapted to such diversified 
operations as foundries, steel mills. 
scrap yards, paper and textile mills, in- 
dustrial plants, orchards, lumber and 
construction companies, and in all 
kinds of freight loading. It will cost no 
more than ordinary wheeled fork-lifts. 

In addition to its uses as a fork-lift. 
this unit can be quickly converted, by 
means of easily mounted attachments, 
for use as a bulldozer, angle dozer. 
loader, snow plow and for various 
other applications for which most other 
fork-lifts cannot be used. 

The “terra-lift” is available in 
2,000, 4,000 and 6,000 pound capaci- 
ties, designated respectively the M-2., 
M-4 and M-6. Three sizes of lift are 
also being manufactured: 6 ft., 8 ft. 
7in., and 12 ft. 
ltem 1. 


@ “The Surveyor’s Notebook,” a 
collection of short articles on un- 
usual surveying problems and 
their solutions, has been pub- 
lished by W. & L. E. Curley, Troy, 
N. Y., 107-year-old manufacturer 
of engineering instruments. 

Relating actual field problems and 
how they were solved by the in- 
genuity of the surveyor or engineer. 
with the aid of his instruments. the 
stories and surveying tips are told in 
the surveyor’s own words. 

The first page in “The Surveyor’s 
Notebook” tells how one surveyor 
helped lay an oil pipeline in record 
time by using a few “tricks of the 
trade.” In another, a county surveyor 
from Nebraska gives his method for 
quickly determining a quarter-section 


Closing Date, July 31 


on circled items 


O 


line when it is completely blockedil 
railroad cars. | 

Among the surveying tips aya 
remedy for “frozen” tripods and 
method for leveling over ten feeimm 
corn. Unusual stories in the collect 
include the problems of surveyingjamm™ 
the Arctic; unique transit practicega 
the Corps of Engineers in obtainjgl 
the first accurate survey of the Niaggq 
River bed; use of transits and legs 
inside an aircraft plant; and fg 
transits measured movement of af 
tower. 


Item 2. 


@ Hydrocide Colorcoat, a ney 
paint, primes, seals and finish 
highly porous masonry surfagg 
in one application. Coloreoaii 
specially formulated oil bam 
paint and aggregate hides, fills 
cracks and chips on old build 
or prevents them.in new buil 
ings. It is applied by brush4 
spray. Six lime proof colors. Oj 
coat does the job of three! Item 


@ Improved scientific design 
the outstanding feature in th 
new 4-post tracing table. 

The scientifically designed fluor 
cent reflector has a smooth glass wom 
ing surface with a sand-blasted und 
side for diffused lighting. Details she 
up clearly even on old blue prints. Hig 
reflector is cool and carefully emp 


neered to prevent eye strain. TWO 
justing devices raise or lower thei” 
ing surface to a comfortable work 
angle. 

The tracing table is finished inl io 
baked hammertone grey enamel 
an extra long electric cord. 1% 
equipped with underwriters [ist 
electrical parts. Tracing surfaces! 
two sizes are available: 20 in. x 201 
and 24 in. x 36 in. with two 20-wal 
and two 30-watt fluorescent lamps," 
spectively. Portable tracing ums! 
all sizes are also available. 


Item 4. 
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